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AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


THE DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE OF INTER- 
VENTION IN EUROPE. 


Intervention is the interference of a state or group of 
stetes in the affairs of another state, for the purpose of 
compelling it to do or refrain from doing certain acts. Its 
essential characteristic is force, either open or concealed. 
Simple mediation or even a formal protest, unless there is 
present the intention of enforcing the demand, does not con- 
stitute intervention.’ 

The relation of intervention to international law and even 
the rules governing the practice are still in an extremely 
unsettled state. Most writers content themselves with 
a discussion of the particular conditions under which inter- 
vention is or is not justifiable, and make no attempt to 
determine the place of intervention in a system of inter- 
national law. Almost without exception they treat the 
subject in an ‘‘a priovi’’ manner. From the premises that 
nations are independent, politically equal and possessed of 


1 Hall: International Law, sec. 88. Holtzendorff: Handbuch des Modernen 
Volkerrechts, vol, iv, p. 131. 

"A. de Floecker : De Intervention, chap. 2, sec. 3. *‘ The right of intervention 
does not exist;” and chap. 3, sec. 9, “‘ Intervention is oteateate in certain cases 
in spite of the absence of a right of intervention.” % : 
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the same rights, they deduce what the doctrine of interven- 
tion must be and what the conditions which justify its use,’ 

Whatever may be said in favor of this deductive method 
from the ethical standpoint, from the legal and historical 
point of view it must always remain unsatisfactory. It pro- 
ceeds from ideals rather than from the facts of history; from 
the standpoint of what ought to be, rather than from that of 
what is. States to-day do not base their actions on innate 
ideas of justice, or upon precepts deduced from considerations 
of absolute rights antecedent to custom and law, but o1. «cules 
which can be shown to have been followed by all or most 
of the states. In every other branch of international law, 
writers arrive at the doctrine and principles from the prac- 
tice and precedents established by nations in their dealings 
with each other. There is no adequate Teason why this 
should not be done with regard to intervention. 

In the following study the historic method has been pur- 
sued. This has involved a careful analysis of the various 
phases of the practice of intervention, together with a treat- 
ment of its evolution and development. From this analysis 
has been deduced a theory of intervention which differs 
radically from the doctrine of intervention hitherto ad- 
vanced. 

For purposes of presentation the cases of intervention are a4 


. To prevent hostile 
2. To preserve the balance of power. 


1“ We might indeed deem that the search for rules of any kind was hopeless, 
were it not possible to deduce certain clear and unmistakable precepts from prin- 
ciples admitted on all sides. No one doubts the existence of the right of inde- 
pendence, or the duty of self-preservation, and fgom these we are able by a pro- 
cess deduction to obtain what we are in search of. Lawrence, sec. 75. 
ee. 2An accepted uniform classification does not exist. A recent writer goes even 

a further and declares that no systematic study of the cases of this important branch i 3 
of international law has yet been made. a 

8 Intervention between two states does not differ in principle from intervention ; 
in the internal affairs of an individual state and is therefore not treated sepo- 
rately. See Hall, sec. 88. 
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3. To maintain, or establish political institutions. 
4. To prevent intolerance and anarchy and to enforce 

reparation for injury to life and property. 

_ §. To enforce treaty rights and obligations. _ 


"The most striking instance of intervention to prevent 
hostile acts is the well known case arising out of the propa- 
gandistic decree of the French Revolution. After the first 
excesses of the Revolution, Austria and Prussia issued their 
manifesto,’ declaring their intention and reasons for inter- 
vention. 

This called forth the famous decree of the convention on 
November 19, 1792. The decree proclaimed that ‘‘ the 
’ French nation would assure fraternity and assistance to all 

_ people who wished to recover their liberty.’’® It was imme- 
diately followed by orders to the French generals, ‘‘ not to 

. allow even the shadow of the ancient authorities to remain.’’* 
¢ Such a proclamation, if carried into effect, would have 
involved the very existence of the European governments. 
Intervention became a necessity, not only for self-preserva- 
tion but also to prevent attack. In spite of this, England 
maintained a policy of non-intervention,*‘ and as late as 
December 20, 1792, her ambassador at St. Petersburg sought 
to avoid the necessity of British intervention on condition 
that ‘‘ France rescind any acts injurious to the rights and 
sovereignty of any other nation, and give in some unequivo- 


om cal manner a pledge of her intention no longer to foment 
7: trouble, or to incite disturbances against other govern- 
—_— ments.’’> ‘The offer was rejected, and as Pitt declared two 

1Annual Register, 1791, p. 190. 


2 Martens, Recueil, VI, p. 742. 
*Annual Register, 1792, p. 281. 
4 Pitt’s Speech in the House of Lords. Parliamentary Debates, I Series, vol. 28, 


P. 449. 
6Given in Stapleton. Intervention and Non-intervention, p. 20. 
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years later, ‘‘ England was forced into war against her 
will.”’’ 

Numerous other causes of this character, which led to 
intervention, might be cited, such as the mobilization of 
troops, the building of fortresses on the frontier and filibus- 
tering and hostile attacks on land by armed bands of citizens 
from another state. An attack, a threatened attack, or 
preparations from which an intention to attack may be 
inferred, have been standing grounds for intervention. It 
should be said, however, that the danger in such cases has 
always been direct and immediate, not contingent or 
remote, and the practice seems to recognize the justice of 
intervention only in the cases where the evil is sufficiently 
serious to warrant an ultimate recourse to war. When these 
conditions are present the history of the practice shows that 
the right of the individual state to independent action, even 


on its own territory, has been greatly circumscribed. For 
the better security of all the states the society of nations 


appears to have recognized a right above that of the indi- 


Intervention to preserve the balance of power, better than 
any other part of the subject, illustrates that states are not 
independent of each other; that they are not politically equal; 
and that their so-called independence is constantly called in 
question. With the rise of sovereign states in the sixteenth 
century the dream of a universal monarch, either emperor or 
pope, vanished. The very existence of such states depended 
upon the absence of a ruler who could aspire to such power. 
Accordingly, there manifested itself very early a jealous 
disposition to guard against the undue aggrandisement of any 
one state. The earliest instances of the practice occurred in 
Italy, where the growth of the free city republics had given 

1 Pitt’s Speech in the House of Commons, Feb., 1793. Par. Deb. I Series, vol. 30. 
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rise to a system of balancing in order to preserve the political 
equilibrium.’ In Northern Europe it appeared first inthe 
wars of the Reformation. Both France and Swedenengaged 
in the Thirty Years’ War to set a limit to the expansion of 
Austria. After Westphalia France constituted herself the 
champion of Protestantism in Germany in order to preserve | 
the balance of power, notwithstanding the fact that the tradi- _ 
tions of the French court were diametrically opposed to the : te 
new faith.’ Similarly the Grand Alliance had for itsobjectthe 
preventing of the union of France and Spain under one 
sovereign.’ In the wars which grew out of this the European i 
principle prevailed over the ambitions of Louis XIV. The “a 

\ 


f 


Bi union of the crowns of France and Spain was declared danger- 
ous to the peace of Europe. In the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, 
‘ the supremacy of the principle of the balance of power was 
- definitely formulated. The third article of the treaty bee 
i, tween the Emperor Charles the Sixth and Philip the Fifth 
of Spain reads: ‘‘In order to perpetuate the equilibrium of — 
Europe it shall be established as a rule that the kingdoms of 
France and Spain shall never be united.’’* But France and mn 
Spain were both independent powers, and according tothe 
accepted theory of independence had a right to dispose = 
of their territory as they pleased. ‘Thus, early in the ae ‘e 
eighteenth century the principle that there is a right higher ee 
than that which belongs to the individual nation is definitely 
recognized in practice. The conditions established by the | 
Treaty of Utrecht continued till the French Revolution. ot 
During that time intervention was directed, not against the © 
aggrandisement of Austria or France as nations, but against _ 
J the too powerful house of Hapsburg or the dynasty of the i... 
Bourbons. 
When Europe was again called upon to assert the princi- _ 
ple new forces had begun their work. The identification of __ 


1 Johnson: Europe in the Sixteenth Century, ch. 1. 

Wakeman European History, 1598-1713, chs. 6 and 7. 
bid. 

* Dumont: Correspondence diplomatiq 


ue, vol, 8, pt. 1, p- 339. 
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the monarch with the state was less complete, having been 
undermined by the democratic ideas of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and consequently, intervention to prevent the aggran- 
dizement of particular dynasties no longer occurred. ‘The 
coalitions from 1799 to 1814 were alliances between European 
powers against the alarming growth of France. Dynasty 
after dynasty had been overthrown, and by a system of fed- 
eration, governments had been allied to France, establishing 
conditions altogether incompatible with the idea of the 
balance of power. After the overthrow of Napoleon the 
restoration of this balance was the first concern of the 
Powers. The declared object of the Treaty of Chaument 
was ‘‘to put an end to the misfortunes of Europe, and to 
secure its future peace by the establishment of a fair equilib- 
rium among the Powers.’’' ‘The first of the secret articles 
attached to the Treaty of Paris, May 30, 1814, reads: ‘‘ The dis- 
posal of the territories given up by his mort Christian majesty 
under the Third Article of the Public Treaty, and the rela- 
tions from whence a system of balance of power in Europe is 
to be derived, shall be regulated at the Congress of Vienna, 
upon the principles determined upon by the allied powers 
among themselves, and according to the general provisions in 
the following articles.’’* ‘‘ A system of real and permanent 
balance of power, to be determined by the powers,’’ there- 
fore, was the avowed basis for the readjustment, rather than 
the doctrine of independence or the rights of the individual 
states. And this declaration was fully carried out in the 
actual redistribution of territory made by the Congress of 
Vienna, which entirely ignored the independence of several 
states. To assure the maintenance of the equilibrium of 
Europe, established in accordance with these principles, the 
Treaty of Paris provided for a permanent European Concert." 
This council practically controlled the affairs of Europe for 


Lawrence: Commeniaires sur les éléments du droit international, vol. 4, p- 220. 


. *Martens: Recueil Nouveau, vol. to, p. 


* Additional, separate and secret Article to the Treaty, May 30, 1814. Hertslet: 
Map of Europe by Treaties, Vol. 1, No. r. a 
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‘twenty years. It interfered freely in the concerns of other 

_ states, and from 1815 to 1848, the period often spoken of as 
the thirty years of peace, interventions are frequent. The 
i. a European equilibrium, however, was not threatened, and 
cases based on it are absent. 

But if the practice rested for the time in abeyance, the ~ 

doctrine received an emphatic and formal enunciation imme- 

In the proto- 
per of the London Conference, on the doustanatis of Febru- — 
ary, 1831, the five Powers declared, in reference to Belgium 

_ and the Vienna Congress, that they ‘‘ had constituted them- — 

selves the guardians, not of the sovereignty, but of the dis- 
position of the Belgian Provinces, with the sole intention of __ 
making the provinces co-operate in the establishment of a_ fe 
just equilibrium in Europe, and the maintenance of the iG 
general peace.’’ ‘‘ They had the right, and events imposed 
he 
it upon them as a duty, to provide that the Belgian Prov- : sy 
inces, having become independent, shall not endanger the a a. 
security and the European equilibrium. Every 

J _ nation has its rights, but Europe also has her rights. The 
_ peace and order of society has given them to her.’’' 

In 1831 England and France protested against the en- 
trance of all of Austria into the German Confederation. ms 
Lord Palmerston declared that ‘‘ such a change by derang-_ 

ing the general balance of power, might in all probability 

_ lead to consequences of a very serious character, as affecting 
the interests of Europe at large, and cannot be carried into 
effect with due regard to the public law of Europe.’’* 
Similarly a treaty between the Powers in 1852 declares in — 
the preamble that the maintenance of the integrity of the | 
Danish monarchy, as connected with the general interests — ee 
= the balance « power is of high importance tothe preserva- 
tion of peace.* So in 1855 ‘‘’The Queen of England, all hs es 


1 Martens: Recueil Nouveau, vol. to, p. 199. 
2 Parl. Deb., vol. 105, p. 1355: 
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; France, Prussia, Russia, and Sweden — 
a and Norway, London, May 8, 1852. Hertslet, Vol. 2, No. 230. «ae 


_ Emperor of the French and the King of Sweden and init wees 
being anxious to avert any complications which might disturb 


ae, the existing balance of power in Europe, * * * resolved — 


and named their plenipotentiaries to conclude a 
for that purpose.’’* In 1860 Napoleon added a new 
ment to the idea of the balance of power, namely, that of 

_- compensation in order that the relative positionof thenations _ 
_-—s iterested might remain the same. He demanded adequate 
concessions to France for the union of Italy and of North 


Germany, and obtained Savoy and Nice.’ Although this 


= me juan a recognized practice in the continents of Asia and 
Africa. 

As late as 1870 Great Britain saw fit to reassert the right — 
to intervention on behalf of the equilibrium in Europe, and 
by two separate treaties with France and Prussia, guaran- 

io7 the independence and neutrality of Belgium.* 
“s _ Long before this, however, the principle had been i 


Turkey became a part of the situation nd the leading na- ri 
tions of Europe took alarm. The autonomy of the Ottoman .t. 
Py: Empire was made the subject of international diplomacy in = 
_ @manner that paid absolutely no heed to the right of that 
nation to independence. 

In 1833 Russia, having aided the Sultan against Mehemet- 
Ali, while the other powers remained neutral, secured the 
consent of the Sultan to the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi. By _ 


1 Annual Register for 1856, p. 323. 
? British and Foreign State Papers, 1859-6o, pp. 343, 412 and 456. 
8 Hertslet, Vol. ITI, No. 427 and No. 428. 
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a separate article to the Treaty she not only became the 
Sultan’s ally, but also acquired the right to constant inter- 
ference in Turkish affairs." Such a preponderance of Rus- — 
sian influence was considered a serious menace to the balance — 
of power in the East, and England and France intervened.’ | 
The character of the protest and the serious consequences 
involved, forced Russia to give way. In 1841 she further 
agreed to participate in a convention of the five powers es 
regarding the Danube and Black Sea, and by so doing ~ 
yielded her avowed principle of never allowing the affairs 
of Turkey to come before a European Concert.* 3 
The point here yielded by Russia formed the basis for — 
the united action of the powers when Russia seized the 
Danubian principalities in 1851. The Vienna Conference — 
of 1853 declared that, ‘‘ the existence of Turkey within the | 
limits preserved by the treaties, has become one of the con- 
ditions necessary to the European equilibrium.’’‘ Russia 
ignored the declaration and the Crimean War resulted. 
After the war the principle was reasserted by the Seventh 
Article of the Treaty of Paris,* and by Article Two of the sep- 
arate treaty between England, France and Austria. Ac- 
cordingly, when Russia attempted to impose her own terms © 
on the Sultan in the peace of San Stefano, in 1878, the — 
powers at once asserted their claim, and again regulated the — 
Eastern question in the general interest of Europe, at the - 
of Berlin. A glance at the results of the Con- 


‘ 2 Note to the Porte, augue: 26, 1833, Hertslet, Vol. III, 928. 7 
- 8Count Nesselrode to Prince de Lieven, January 6, 1827: “It is an oldand 
invariable principle of our politics not to permit the establishment of that species _ “y 
of intervention by foreign courts, between ourselves and Turkey.” Handbuch ay = 
des Vilkerrechts, Vol. IV, p. 168. ni 
* Protocol of the Vienna Conference, December 5, 1853. Br. and For. State — 
Papers, 1853-54, P. 1050. 
Hertslet, Vol. II, No. 264. 
* Hertslet, Vol. II, No. 270. 


’ Hertslet, Vol. IV, No. 528 ff. 
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in the East. The Eastern question is to-day under the 
control of a concert of the great powers, who keep a jealous 
eye on all acts that threaten to disturb the established 
equilibrium. 

Whatever may be said of the doctrine of the balance of power 
from an ethical standpoint, the facts of history show that it has ‘ 
been a factor to which the theoretical right of independence has 
constantly yielded. The principle underlying the doctrine 
and practice has been, that the existing distribution of ter- 
ritory and power among the principal states at any one 
time is so essential to law and order in the society of nations 
that a disturbance of the s/a/us guo constitutes a valid 
ground for intervention. 

It is, therefore, frequently in conflict with national and race 
tendencies. The unification of Germany and of Italy had to 
be accomplished in spite of the then existing basis for the 
balance of power. Conditions underlying the balance be- 
tween nations in one period may be quite different from 
those of another. First it was based upon conditions estab- 
lished by the Peace of Westphalia, 1648, later upon those of 
the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, and for the present century the 
state of possession established by the Congress of Vienna 
underlies both the principle and the practice. 


_ _[ntervention in the affairs of another country to main- 
he) 2 tain or establish a particular form of government is not 
¢ 


recognized to-day as justifiable or legal. In the open- 
7 ing years of the century, however, it was again and 
again asserted as a definite political principle. The 
conflict between the new and the old régime called forth 
the extreme views of both, and in the struggle, the 
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independence of states was ignored. A principle of inter- 
vention on political or on institutional grounds was set up. 
The first step is seen in the declaration of Pilnitz, in which 
the Emperor of Germany and the King of Prussia, ‘‘ in- 
voked the other powers conjointly with themselves to employ 
their forces in order to put the king of France in a situation 
to lay the foundation of a monarchical government, conform- 
able alike to the rights of sovereigns and the well-being of the 
French nation.’’’ In March, 1792, Austria issued her ultima- 
tum, demanding, among other things, the reestablishment 
of the powers of the monarchy.’ This was summarily rejected, 
and on April 20, France declared war, justifying herself in 

e ‘‘ Exposition des Motifs”? drawn up by Condorcet. This 
document formulates the principle of non-intervention on 
political grounds, and stands in strong contrast to the prac- 
tice of Europe during this period. ‘‘ The French people’’ 
it declares, ‘‘ free to fix their own form of government, 
can in no respect have injured, while using that power, 
either the safety or the honor of foreign crowns.’’* In the 
manifesto issued by the Duke of Brunswick, the reasons for 
intervention are further set forth.‘ It is undertaken, says 
this manifesto, because the principles of Revolution are 
antagonistic to the ideas of monarchy and because the mon- 
archs fear its contagious effects. But if this was the case 
already in July, 1792, itis not surprising that the ideas ex- 
pressed in the manifesto prevailed after the execution of the 
Royal Family, the decree of the Convention, and the wars 
of Napoleon. 

When the wars were over, the Powers, forgetting that the 
terrible struggle had been brought on largely by their inter- 


~-yention in the internal affairs of France, reasserted the 


principles which had formed the basis for their action during 


_ the first years of the Revolution. For the first time the 


1 Declaration of Pilnitz, August 21, 1791. Annual Register, 1791, p. 190. 
2 Annual Register, 1792, p. 301. 


Annual Register, 1792, pp. 31 and 280. 
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forms of a coalition were preserved after peace was estab- mar 
lished. Regular meetings of the powers were arranged for, 
the first to be held at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818.2 In =: 
1. = of that year the Treaty of the Holy Alliance wassigned, __ 
a thenceforth, the meetings became reunions of the 
despotic monarchs for the purpose of maintaining absolute 
authority against popular encroachments. A _ nefarious 
system of European police was set up to prevent popular 
outbreak, and, failing that, to join in suppressing it where- 


ever it appeared. .: 
The Congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle, Laybach Troppau and 
_ Verona were virtually sessions’ of a European Concert, _ 
though Metternich, because of England’s attitude, formally | 
disclaimed any intention of establishing a permanent court _ 
_ ofcontrol. In a circular letter emanating from Troppau the 
5 _** Powers who had recently stifled Revolution ’’ claim that, 
y _ “*the Powers have exercised an undeniable right, in concert- 
PS ing together upon the means of safety against those states in eta 


could only be considered a dangerous example, and could 
not but result in a hostile attitude toward constitutional and 
legitimate governments.’ ”* The program of the Holy Alli- 


Circular Dispatch on May 12, 1821. ‘‘ Useful or necessary 
changes in the governments of states must emanate only 
from the free will and the thoughtful and enlightened nie 
tive of those whom God has made responsible for power.’ 
\ ‘* They (the Powers) will consider void, and contrary to the tae ; 
principles of the public Jaw of Europe, all pretended 
brought about by revolution, or by force.’’* z 
a On this principle the intervention and restoration of abso- 
in Spain, Naples and Piedmont were undertaken and 


VI of the Treaty of Friendship, etc. Hertslet, Vol. I, No. 44. 

*Hertslet, Vol. I, No. 36. Se 
* Hertslet, Vol. I, No. 105. 
4 Circular Dispatch, May 12, 1821. Martens: Nouveau Recuetl, Vol. V, 
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fs pursued the same policy. When Metternich issued his cir- 
4 cular letter, she still disapproved of intervention of this sort. 
In a cireular letter to his agents the minister of foreign 
affairs, Pasquier, writes concerning it: ‘‘ This business is 
a novelty introduced into the law of nations. The first 
example of its practice was in France, and the recollection 
of its result should be sufficient to arouse national sentiment 
and diplomacy against the application of so fatal a princi- 
ple.’’* Unfortunately for Europe, France departed from 
this policy. At the instigation of the Three Allies, whom 
she had joined at the Congress of Verona, in 1822, France 
carried out the intervention in Spain. That country had 
applied in vain to the powers of the Quadruple Treaty for 
help in subduing her rebellious colonies. England refused 
to co-operate, and without her fleet, the ‘‘ rotten tubs’’ of 
Alexander availed nothing. But in 1822 the appeal of the 
wretched monarch was more successful. The armies of 
France reinstated absolutism; the constitution and liberal- 
ism were again suppressed. With the death of Alexander I. 
the Holy Alliance collapsed, but its principles continued to 
_ form the basis for the actions of the Three Powers in the 
affairs of central Europe till 1848. 
During the early years of this period, England maintained 
a principle of non-intervention. In the first years of the 
Revolution her policy was strictly neutral. Pitt ‘‘ enter- 
tained no fear of the great social upheavals,’’* and when 
France declared war, on June 27, he announced that he had 
not the slightest intention of interfering in the internal affairs 


1 Declaration of the allied Sovereigns, May 12, 1821. Hertslet, Vol. I, No. 108, 
In his Circular Dispatch to the British missions, January 19, 1821, Castlereagh 
_ says: “* No government can be more prepared than the British government is to 
uphold the right of any state, or states, to interfere where their own immediate 
5 security and essential interests are seriously endangered by the internal trans- 
(fs actions of another state,’’ etc. Hertslet, Vol. I, No. 109. 
*Handbuch des Volkerrechts, IV, p. 141. 
, va 8 Pitt’s speech in the House of Commons, February 9, 1790. Par. Deb., second 
series, vol. 28, p. 449. 
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England at no time sought to impose a particular form of — 
government on France. When the war was over and the 
absolutist tendency of the monarchs manifested itself, 
England’s stand, in spite of the Tory ministry and Lord 
Castlereagh, in the foreign office, was uncompromisingly 
opposed to their pretensions. Such pretensions Castlereagh 
declared to be ‘‘in direct repugnance to the fundamental 
laws of the Kingdom,’’ and ‘‘ such as could not be safely 
admitted as the foundation of a system of international 
law.’’* ‘This was a clear enunciation of the non-intervention 
principle, but single-handed, England could do nothing | 
against the policy of intervention of the monarchs in Alt 
Europe, during the twenties. Only in one instance, in the in 
Spanish-American colonies, did she frustrate their plans. _ 
The protests against intervention in Spain itself were ay, 
useless." 
Not till France joined her, after the July Revolution, 
was the power of the new principles sufficiently strengthened 
to crush Metternich’ssystem. But it died hard. In Sep- 
tember, 1830, Metternich protested against ‘‘ the presump- 
tion of the French government, for its own convenience, to 
set up a new law of nations, which was nothing more than 
a complete overturning of all the rules which had until then — 
guided the diplomacy of European states.’’* To him this — 
would-be system of non-intervention was preposterous and _ 
over against it he placed the assertion that ‘‘the govern- — 
ments could never allow such a delimitation of the sphere | 
of their action on the mere strength of so inapplicable a ‘ 
principle.’’* Accordingly, the threats of France did not 


1 Commons Debates, February, 1793. Par. Deb., Vol. 330, p. 345. 

2 Circular Dispatch to the British Missions, January 19, 1821. Hertslet, Vol.I,No. - 
107. Here the principle is admirably discussed, and the forces operating in the 
establishment of International Law clearly brought out. 

*Canning’s Letter on the thirty-first of March, 1821. Annual Register, Vol. 65, 
Pp. 141. Br. and For. State Papers, VII, 943. Par. Deb. VIII, 1136. 

*Cited in Handbuch des Vilkerrechts, IV, 143. ; 
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stop Austria from intervening in Piedmont. Her troops 
occupied the Legations, while France as a counter-move 
sent her armies to Ancona. In the Netherlands, however, 
the new principle triumphed, and the proposed invasion by 
the troops of Prussia, in the interests of Holland was 
abandoned. At the Conference of Miinchen-Gratz a last 
futile attempt was made to rehabilitate the old system. It 
is true that in 1849 Russia intervened in the interest of 
Austria, against the Revolution in Hungary, and that not 
until the war of 1859 were the pretensions of Austria to 
intervene in Italy settled, but these are only the last 
convulsions of a dying cause. 

On the other hand, a new phase of political intervention 
manifested itself during the days when absolutism was in its 
decline, and that, with the very powers who protested so 
vigorously against the absolutist policy of the allies. Eng- 
land and France entered on a series of interventions on 
behalf of constitutional governments. At the outbreak of 
the Belgian Revolution the Tory ministry in England, feel- 
ing itself bound by treaty obligations, proceeded to arrange 
for a conference of the powers, with a view to ‘‘ an amicable 
interference.’’ But the party was defeated before the date 
for the conference, and the Whigs, who were committed to 
non-intervention, came into power. Lord Grey, the premier, 
had said, before the Lords: ‘‘ We are not bound to inter- 
fere by any obligation whatsoever, and since we are not 
bound, I repeat, my lords, that, in my opinion, sound 
policy, justice and respect for the independence of other 
people, as well as regard for the interests of this country, 
enjoin us on the present occasion not to interfere with 
the internal affairs of Belgium.’’ And Lord Palmerston: 
‘* Every nation has a right to manage its own internal affairs 
as it pleases, so long as it injures not its neighbors.’’* In 


1 Speeches in Parliament, Par. Deb. ITI Series, Vol. II, pp. 693 ff. For the atti- 
tude of England during this period, see Sir Robert Peel's speech, June 29, 1850, 
Par. Deb. III Series, Vol. 112, p. 673. 
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spite of these declarations, England intervened in Belgium, 
Portugal, Spain and Sicily. By blockading the coast of 
Holland, England and France forced that country to recog- 
nize Belgian independence.’ In the Quadruple Treaty of 
1834° the two countries guarantee their aid against Don 
Carlos and Don Miguel, the representatives of the reaction- 
ary and despotic tendencies in Spain and Portugal, affording 
a striking illustration of how these two states, in their eager- 
ness to support constitutionalism, went almost as far in 
interfering in the internal affairs of other states as did 
Metternich himself. The claim to the right of intervention 
in support of constitutionalism must rest on precisely the 
same principle as do the acts of the Holy Alliance. On two 
subsequent occasions, namely, in Portugal in 1846,* and in 
Sicily in 1848, Great Britain acted in a similar arbitrary 
manner, though again, as is now recognized, in behalf of 
civilization and progress.* 

Since the middle of the century, the practice of interven- 
tion on behalf of political doctrines or institutions has fallen 
into disuse. I have treated it thus fully because it is the only 
phase of the doctrine and practice which hashad a com- 
pleted growth, and which can therefore be looked at as a 
whole. Further, it illustrates with great clearness the inti- 
mate connection between the practice of intervention and 
dominant political ideas and conditions. It shows that the 


1 This intervention affords Stapleton an opportunity for an impassioned arraign- 
ment of the Liberal party. He puts the intervention in Belgium on the same 
plane as the intervention of the Holy Alliance. But he forgets that the very 
principle forwhich he is contending condemned from the outset the arbitrary 
union at Vienna, of two peoples so radically different in language, race, and 
religion. By demanding the recognition of Belgian independence, which had 
been virtually attained, the Liberal party merely rectified another of the acts 
of Metternich’'s policy, and by so doing took a positive step in favor of freedom 
on the Continent. But we are not concerned so much with the justice of the 
act, as with the fact that intervention was adopted by the two countries 
fartherest advanced in ideas of liberty and government, notwithstanding the 
theory of the Jatsez-faire writers that Holland had the right to settle her owm 
affairs. 

2 Hertslet, Vol. II, No. 171. 
*Miiller. Political History of Recent Times, p. 148. 
4 Fyffe, Vol. ITI, 112. 
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INTERVENTION IN EUROPE. 
Aili of Europe, and the action of the powers during 
the period did not proceed from the theory of the political 
equality of states, and that outside of England and the 
United States, the autonomy of the individual states was 
entirely ignored. 


IV. 


Intervention to prevent intolerance, anarchy and insecu- 
rity to life and property has been very common, though 
there has been little uniformity in the practice. Here per- 
haps, more than anywhere else, motives for intervention are 
complex. Persecution is generally attended with excessive 
cruelty; anarchy and crime not only shock the moral sense 
of the civilized nations, but also jeopardize commercial inter- 
ests and render life and property insecure. Consequently, 
moral and religious causes for intervention are usually joined 
with commercial reasons. 

The oldest form of intervention under this class is that 
based on religion. But it should be noted at the outset that 
nearly all cases nominally undertaken on the plea of religion 
are at bottom political in character.’ ‘The practice of inter- 
vention on religious grounds begun during the Reformation 
period, received definite sanction in the subsequent treaties. 
Thus the Treaty of Westphalia made special provision for 
equality of rights between Catholics and Protestants. 
France was made the champion of the Protestant cause, a 
position which she very soon turned to a pretext for constant 
interference in the affairs of Germany. ‘The interventions 
of Elizabeth, Cromwell and Charles II. in the interests of 
foreign Protestants are further examples of the practice.’ 
Indeed there is scarcely a treaty during the seventeeth and 


1 Martens: Précis du droit des gens, 1, 261, says: “ Every war in which religion 
served as a motive makes it evident that religion has never been the sole motive 
which induced the Powers to engage in war.” This is true in modern times, but 
scarcely so for the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

2 In 1690 Great Britain and Holland intervened in Savoy, and obtained for a por- 
tion of the Sardinian subjects the right to exercise their religion. In 1707 Sweden 
interfered in favor of the Polish Protestants. 
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early part of the eighteenth century that does not contain 
provisions in behalf of adherents of one or other of the two 
great religions.. Europe was divided into two hostile 
camps, and out of this grew a practice of intervention, based 
on religion which has since entirely ceased. 

As early as Richelieu the abuse of the principle was appar- 
ent. By a peculiar refinement of policy France ruthlessly 
suppressed the Huguenots, while she zealously intervened in 
behalf of the Protestantsof Germany. ‘The political object 
is manifest. So it was with the Russian assumption of pro- 
tectorships over orthodox Christians in Poland. In Turkey 
her use of religion as a pretext was even more apparent, and 
the powers flatly refused her claims, although they were 
based on treaty agreement with the Sultan.” Again, 
despite the Czar’s assurances that the war against Turkey in 
1854 was purely religious, the political object was sufficiently 
evident to lead to the Crimean war.* 

The numerous instances of intervention connected with 
the papacy are usually treated under this head, but there 
seems to be little difference between the papacy as a tem- 
poral power and other political states. In 1826 the papacy 
declared that its temporal power, ‘‘ was absolutely necessary 
in the actual order of Providence to the iadependence and 
liberty of the Church.’’* Metternich supported the claim. 
In a note to Thounévil he says; ‘‘ The capital of the Catho- 
lic World belongs to all Catholic nations. It is the residence 
of the sovereign pontiff and contains the establishments and 
archives of Catholicism. Nobody has the right to deprive 
hin of them, and Catholic powers have the right to main- 
tain it.’”’® Opposed to this were the national interests of 
Italy, and in the conflict which arose Napoleon III. inter- 


1 Olivia, 1660, Art. II, Nimwegen, 1679, Art. IX, Ryswick, 1698, Art. IV, Utrecht, 
1713, Art. LXIII. 

2 Treaty of Kutschouc Kainardji, 1774. 

*Ccrrespondence respecting the rights and privileges of the Latin and Greek 
Churchesin Turkey. Br. and For. State Papers, 1853-1854, pp. 1049-1056. 

Allocution, March 25, 1862. iv, 147. 
5 Note to Thounévil of May 28, 1861, #did. See 
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vened.' With the exception of a few months in me French | 


troops occupied Rome for twenty-one years, till the final 
annexation of the City to Italy in 1870, and the abolition of 
the temporal power of the papacy.’ 

In modern times intervention on religious grounds is rare. 


The latest case occurred in a provision of the Congress of : 


Berlin, in which the Powers made religious tolerance a con- 
dition of independence to the three Danubian Provinces.* 
On the other hand there is a feature of this kind of interven- 
tion which is peculiarly a growth of the present century. 
The moral sentiment of civilized peoples in modern times 
has been frequently aroused and governments have been 
forced to intervene in cases where intolerance has become 
apprehensive and cruel. When the Greeks applied for as- 


sistance in their struggle for independence in 1822, the Holy 


Alliance looked at the appeal as coming from rebels in 
arms against their legitimate sovereign. The Greeks were © 


told, ‘‘ the soveréiffag are determined to discountenance the 


principle of rebelfion, however and wherever it shows itself.’”* te : 


But the monarchs did not reckon with popular sympathy 
throughout Europe. Missolonghi fell after a heroic defence, 
followed by the capitulation of the citadel at Athens on June 


5, 1827. Within a month the policy of delay and non-inter- << 


vention on the part of the governments gave way.’ 

The agreement between England and Russia in regard to 
intervention was signed by France on July 6, 1827. The 
treaty provided that the contracting powers would not ‘‘ take 


part in the hostilities.’ Just how they were to carry out 
intervention it is difficult to see, and the anomalous position _ 


1 Speech of the Emperor before the Chambers, March 1, 1860, Br. and For, State ¥ 


Papers, 1859-60, p. 630. 
2 Fyffe III, p. 472. 
®Congress of Berlin, Art. 27, 35, 44. Hertslet XIV, No. 528. For a discussion of 


this action of the Powers, see Lord Salisbury’s Answer to the Anglo-Jewish Asso- ia 


ciation, July 25, 1879. 

4 Muller, p. 75. 

® Br. and For. State Papers, 1822-1828. Index. 
*Hertslet, Vol. I, No. 129. 
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appears in the subsequent results. ‘The Turkish fleet entered 
the Bay of Navarino and landed the Egyptian troops on Sep- 
tember 9th. In an interview between the allied admirals and 
Ibrahim, a cessation of hostilities was agreed upon. Inspite 
of this the troops continued their barbarous devastations, and 
when the fleet tried to escape the only thing to be done was to 
enforce the terms of the armistice. Accordingly without a 
declaration of war, and amid protestations of friendship, the 
Turkish fleet was sent to the bottom. As intimated at the 
- outset the motive in this instance was by no means entirely 
- humanitarian in character. Three reasons are given, and 
among these the English government laid most stress on 
‘‘the great evil pressing seriously upon her Majesty’s own 
subjects.’”" 

Similarly the insecurity to life and property resulting from 
the state of anarchy in Greece induced the powers in 1856 
to land troops and restore order.* In the same protocol is 
the declaration that, ‘‘ the Pontifical States are equally in an 

_ abnormal state; that the necessity for not leaving the coun- 
try to anarchy, had decided France and Austria to comply 
with the demands of the Holy See, to occupy Rome and the 
Legations.’’* 

Of greater significance is the action of five of the Powers 
in 1886, in instituting a pacific blockade of Greece in order 
to prevent her from fighting Turkey. Similarly in 1897, 

all the European powers decided to put the Island of Crete 
in a state of blockade.* More recent still is the intervention 
of all the Powers—the United States acting in concert—now 
- going on in China to compel the government to suppress the 
Boxers. Besides the sending of troops to Pekin, the pacific 
_ blockade of the Pei Ho river and Tien Tsin is contem- 


1 Br. and For. State Papers, 1826-32. 

2 Protocol to the Treaty of Paris, 1856. Br. and For. State Papers, 1855-56, p. 
122. 

3 Jbid., p. 123. 

4 ' Correspondence, ‘Br. and For. State Papers, 1888-89. 
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plated.’ But these all show that humanitarian reasons of 
themselves are rarely sufficient to bring about intervention.’ 
In the three cases cited other motives, equally strong ex- 
isted. Anarchy leads to insecurity of life and property and 
jeopardizes the interests of other nations.* 

Sometimes, however, these conditions have been allowed to 
continue and claims for reparation and indemnity have arisen. 
In many cases the negligent power has refused to meet the 
demand and intervention has been resorted to by the nations 
injured. Thus in 1837 France sent a fleet to blockade New 
Grenada, and enforce her demands. The following year the 
coast of Mexico was placed under blockade for six months 
in order to secure an indemnity to French subjects and to gain 
for them exemption from excessive taxes and forced loans.* 
One fort was taken, forty-six neutral vessels captured and 
confiscated, and four Mexican vessels sequestered. By the 
decision of the arbiter (Queen Victoria), to whom the case 
was referred, France was sustained in her action. Numer- 
ous minor instances might be cited, as for example the 
blockade of Greece by England to compel the government 
to make reparation to Don Pacifico, a Jew from Gibralter 
whose house had been pillaged. 


Intervention based on treaty rights or obligations has 
been common since the peace of Westphalia. On the 


1 Neue Freie Presse, June 5, 1900. 

2 The Armenian massacres need only be mentioned. For particulars, see Br. 
and For. State Papers. 1889-1896, pp. 367 ff. 

3 The efforts made in the supression of the slave trade are usually introduced 
here, but as there was no attempt to force any state into a particular line of action 
in regard to it, and as slavery was practically declared to be piracy by the major- 
ity of nations inthe Treaty of Peace, 1815, I have omitted the subject altogether. 
See Hertslet, Vol. I, No. 40, Additional Article. 

The final steps to suppress the East African Slave Trade are described in State 
Papers, Africa, No. 7 (1890). 

4 For the intervention of France and England because of cruelties inflicted upon 
political prisoners, see Annual Register, 1856, p. 234. 
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ground that previous agreements guaranteed to them special 
rights and privileges, the states of Europe have again and 
again assumed the right to intervene in order to secure 
their privileges. Foremost in the practice come the instances 
of intervention growing out of treaties guaranteeing the 
sucession to a certain house or dynasty to the exclusion of 
another. It is needless to say that this form of treaty has 
become obsolete; it went along with the patrimonial concept 
of the state. On August 26, 1790, the National Assembly de- 
clared that France would no longer observe those provisions 
of the family compact of 1761, which related to the mon- 
archs of the Bourbon dynasty, though it would stand by 
**the defensive and commercial clauses’’ which its govern- 
ment had contracted with Spain by that compact. By the 
treaty of November 20, 1815, the contracting powers ex- 
cluded the Napoleonic family forever ‘‘ from the supreme 
power in France.’’' But when the French people elected 
Louis Napoleon president in 1848 and he became emperor 
four years later, the powers no longer considered the treaty 
as binding. In the secret protocol of December 3, 1852, they 
declare ‘‘ that the changes which have taken place in the 
internal conditions in France since the period of 1815 have 
so modified the order of things to which the previous treaties 
referred that it would be impossible to apply them to the 
events which have just transpired; that in consequence the 
courts of Austria, Great Britain, Prussia and Russia will 
respect the entire independence of France under the govern- 
ment just established by the will of the nation; that they 
have resolved to recognize the Prince President as Emperor 
of the French.’’* Nor did the powers consider themselves 
bound to intervene in Greece in 1862, though Art. IV of 
the Treaty of 1832 declared that ‘‘ Greece shall form a mon- 
archical and independent government, under the sovereignty 


1 Handbuch des Vilkerrechts, iv, p. 137. 
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of Prince Otho of Bavaria and under the guarantee of the __ 
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As has been seen, France for many years interfered in the ce 
affairs of the Germanic Confederation, on the ground that vy 
> Treaty of Westphalia not only gave her a right but ~ 
_ imposed it upon her as a sacred duty.* In 1826 Canning 

based English intervention in Portugal on similar grounds. _ : 
England went to the aid of Portugal, he said, ‘‘in discharge | } 
of a sacred obligation, contracted under ancient and modern 
treaties.” ‘‘Let us fly to the aid of Portugal by whom- 
\e _ soever attacked because it is our duty to do so, and let us 
We go to 
Portugal, not to rule, not to dictate, not to prescribe consti- 


_ tutions, but to defend and preserve the independence of an 


i - * A second motive, namely, to support constitution- — 

alism and oppose absolutism, has been noted. When 

_ Turkey refused to give up the port of Dulcigno to Monte- | 
negro in 1880 in accordance with treaty agreement the powers 


intervened, the combined fleets appreared before Dulcigno 
compelled the transfer. 
‘The Quadruple Treaty of 1834, spoken of above, should __ 
sy. be mentioned here, as it affords a striking example of how | 
gach a treaty may lead to an alliance with a party within © 
ae state. Sometimes obligations are imposed by treaty on 
a state against its will, as was the case of Russiain the | 
- Peace of Paris, in which she had to submit to the article 
neutralizing the Black Sea.‘ As is well known Russia took _ 
advantage of the Franco-Prussian War to declare that 
she would no longer abide by the provision, and the Lon- 
don Conference yielded the point.° Another good instance — 
is the agreement between Great Britain and the South 
1 Hertslet, Vol. II, No. 159. 


2 Art. 17, 225 and 6 of the Treaty of Westphalia. 

*Canning’s speech in the House of Commons, December 11, 1826. Annual Regis- 
ter, xviii, 192. 

4Peace of Paris, Art. 13. Hertslet, Vol. IT, 264. 

§ Br, and For. State Papers, 1870-71, p. 1193. i ~ 
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African Republic in 1884, by which the latter could make 
‘no treaty with any state other than the Orange Free 
State, nor with any of the native tribes east or west of the 
republic, without the approval of Great Britain.’’' 
Intervention based on treaty agreement has been regarded 
4 by certain writers on international law as the only phase of 
the practice which rests on a legal basis. Lawrence says: 
“We may visit with the severest moral condemnation the 
state which acts on it; we cannot brand the action as 
illegal.’’* The special claims to legality attributed to this 
_ form of intervention will be treated later. The unique place 
given it by the commentator seems to be entirely un- 
warranted. It is as if a writer on common law declared 
violations of contracts between individuals the only legal 
ground for the remedial interference of the courts. 


From this historic survey it appears that the practice of 
intervention does not consist of a number of disconnected, 
haphazard instances, as is so often supposed.* The cases are 
® based on one or the other of the foregoing principles and 
show a remarkable degree of uniformity. The tendency is 
poten toward a higher respect for the rights and inde- 
pendence of the large nations, while the independence of 
small states is made subservient to the higher interest of the 
Bm of states. In regard to the various grounds that have 
served as a basis for intervention in the past it would appear 

= that some have been entirely abandoned, while others are 
4 : firmly established. 
he Intervention to prevent hostile acts, when the danger 
is imminent, is established to-day both in doctrine and prac- 
tice. A disturbance of the balance of power in its modern 


1 Treaty of Feb. 7, 1884, Art. 4. Br. and For. State Papers, 1883, 1884, p. 5. 
a Lawrence: International Law, Sec. 19. 
3 The partitions of Poland, socommonly cited as instances of the crime of inter- 
J vention, were not cases of intervention at all. Instead of proposing to force Po- 
land into a particular line of action, the three powers were intent solely on 
conquest. 
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European right. Revolution and the establishment of a new 
form of government have not been considered as acts calling 
for the exercise of intervention since the first half of the 
century, and the principle seems so antagonistic to modern 
political thought that it may be said to be abrogated. 
Intervention on humanitarian grounds is_ recognized, 
though it appears that national self-interest has usually been 
too powerful to allow intervention for humanitarian reasons 
solely. The precedents show that the stronger motives 
based on political and economic interests are usually neces- 
sary to induce states to intervene. Indeed intervention 
under this head is always based on a number of different 
but closely allied grounds, and as such is considered legiti- 
mate. In regard to intervention based on treaty agree- 
ment the precedents do not speak with any degree of pre- 
cision. We saw that treaties securing a claim to intervention 
often became anachronisms, while others are in their very 
nature antagonistic to the consensus of opinion and prece- 
dents, and are therefore illegal from the beginning. With 
these two exceptions the practice seems to recognize a viola- 
tion of a compact between states as a legitimate ground for 
intervention. 

If we look for the legal foundation for the practice of 
intervention, we must bear in mind the essential nature of 
law. Law is the sum total of all those settled customs, 
established precedents, official ordinances and legislative 
enactments that have grown up and been established for the 
orderly settlement of pérsonal and property relations. In 
other words, law is the established order of a political soci- 
ety.’ By the same reasoning we may say that international 
law is the sum total of all those settled customs, precedents 
and international rules which have grown up and been estab- 


1 Law is any rule or canon whereby actions are framed. Hooker, Ecclesiastical 
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lished by the larger society of nations for the orderly conduct 
of international relations. 

Nor must we lose sight of the legal essence of interna- 
tional law because of the difference in sanctions. National 
law has provided regularly appointed and disinterested agen- 
cies for the determination and enforcement of the rules 
governing the individual members of the state. Not so with 
international law. ‘There are no regularly appointed tribu- 
nals and agencies to impose sanctions and to enforce obedi- 
ence. There is noorganized authority. Nevertheless, there 
is a sanction which, though less certain and less favorable to 
a just determination, is still possessed of all the force which 
national political organization can give. This sanction, 
owing to the absence of organized authority, depends on the 
political power of the individual nation or nations, which is 
set in motion for the enforcement of international law.’ In 
other words, the work of police must be done by members 
of the community who are able to enforce the rules. Pri- 
marily, the rules of international law may be said to be 
directed toward the orderly and peaceful conduct of inter- 
national affairs. So long as nations abide by the rules of 
orderly conduct, conflict will not arise. When they deviate 
from the rule the sanction may be applied, and resistance 
thereto brings war. Intervention occupies a place interme- 
diate between the breach of the law and the application of 
the sanction. It may be said to have grown out of the prac- 
tice of nations in their efforts to secure a respect for interna- 
tional right without war. It always carries with it the ulti- 
matum of war in case of resistance. Intervention, there- 
fore, may be considered as one of the steps in the enforce- 
ment of international rights. 

The force of the sanction to international law has been 
such as to inspire the individual nations with a wholesome 
respect for its rules. The effect is to cause the several 


1 By sanction is meant both the penalty and the power necessary to enforce. 
The three essential elements of law being the rule, the obligation and the sanction. 
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nations to subordinate their own actions to the larger 

_ jnterest. Self-restraint becomes one of the leading factors in 
international relations. ‘This self-restraint is based, first, on 
the principle of self-interest which each nation has in the 
maintenance of orderly conduct and a definite practice; 
second, on the fear of consequences arising from a violation 
of the tule, and third, on the force of national ideals and a 


. iilinad opinion. Asin national law it is the certainty of 
_ the operation of the rule, the power of enforcing it, and the 
_ cost of an infraction that assures its observances on the part 
of those in whom the spirit of legality is absent. 
: In most branches of international law, the questions 
_ involved are not sufficiently weighty to tempt governments 
to self-assertion and defiance of the sanction. The matters 
in dispute concern private interests, consequently the line 
of action of the different states has been more uniform; 
_ precedents have been more readily formed, and the growth 
of a consensus of opinion and the establishment of a sanc- 
tion has been more constant and regular. But in the cases 
where intervention is involved, the questions are usually of 
fundamental importance, often such as concern the very 
existence of the particular states. Therefore the develop- 
ment of precedents and rules has been very slow. They 
have frequently been the result of the supremacy of one state 
or group of states standing for particular principles, or of a 
i compromise between the representatives of conflicting princi- 
ples and interests. Intervention has depended more on 
- political policy; on the prevailing thought and institutions 
of different periods of history. As we have seen, rules and 
cs precedents regarding intervention that were once valid 
- differ widely from our present day standard. For example, 
when the Continental powers intervened in behalf of mon- 
“a archy in the early years of this century, the conditions existing 
in the countries against which intervention was undertaken, 
a and the acts of their citizens were honestly looked upon as 
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infractions of the rights of other states. That we no longer 
consider such acts and conditions just grounds for inter- 
vention does not affect the principle. In common law, many 
acts that once called down upon the offender the severest 
punishment, are to-day regarded as not even misdemeanors. 
The old ideas have been sloughed off. Similarly, acts and 
conditions once considered criminal and inimical to the 
society of states in international law, calling for the exercise 
of the high proceeding of intervention, are no longer regarded 
as such. It must be borne in mind that the doctrine and 
practice of intervention has gone through a process of 
evolution; that the causes justifying intervention at any 
period may be entirely out of accord with the standards 
of another, and yet be, historically, perfectly just and 
legal. 

Hence the rules cannot be permanently fixed, as they 
may be in many other branches of international law. But 
this does not affect the principle that appears everywhere in 
our study of the cases, namely that there does exist a right 
of intervention. The practice shows clearly that states have 
proceeded from the basis of a group right; the higher 
interests of the community of nations, as opposed to those 
of the individual political unit. Individual rights do not 
appear in the practice as the ‘‘me plus ultra’’ in inter- 
national law any more than in national law, and the 
assertion by commentators that intervention can have no 
legal status, because it is antagonistic to the highest of all 
international rights, namely, the right of independence, is 
therefore based upon a false assumption and contrary to 
the attitude of the leading nations. The practice of nations 
indicates that they have proceeded from a different assump- 
tion; they have assumed that the society of states has 
certain rights which each state is bound to respect. Their 
action is based on the principle that there are certain obli- 
gations which states owe to each other, and which no state 
is at liberty to violate; that there is a power residing outside 
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the individual state superior to it, which assumes to dictate _ 
what the individual state may or may not do in its dealings — 
with others; that there is a right superior to national right, 


and which in a measure controls national will, and that the 2 


practice of intervention is a means admissible for enforcing 
these higher claims against the individual state. Else, how 
can we explain the consistent assertion of the rights of 
Europe as opposed to the claims of particular states, the 
frequent joint interventions, and the modern practice of — 
pacific blockade? Instead of proceeding from the theory 
that acts of intervention are wrongs—infractions of right— _ 
nations have uniformly claimed to act as of right; that in — 
each case the exercise of what they esteemed the right of — 
intervention has been undertaken either as a means of 
preventing what they considered a wrong, or as a remedy for 
what the age interpreted as a violation of international 
obligations. 


There has been, however, no international tribunal for _ 


the adjudication of such cases. Remedial rights in inter-— 
national affairs can only be enforced through the ma- 
chinery of individual national governments. This has 
usually been the political department of the government 


suffering from a real or supposed breach of international 


obligation. It is not surprising, therefore, that the de-— 
cisions of this tribunal, bear a strong political coloring; 
have in fact, as was stated above, proceeded from the politi- 
cal conditions and ideas of the time. 

During the period from 1648 to the French Revolution the 
idea that the monarch was the state pervaded political 
thought. Consequently it was only natural that the cases of 
intervention of that era should nearly all be directed against 
the undue aggrandisement of certain dynasties. A doctrine 
of the balance of power with respect to the territorial pos- 
sessions of the monarch grew out of the identification of 


the territory of the state with the personal domain of the et 


sovereign. Again, the widespread religious controversy 
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which formed one of the most important features of the 
history of Europe during this period, was strongly reflected 
in the practice of intervention, and shows even more clearly 
the intimate dependence of the doctrine and practice upon 
economic and political conditions. Practically ail of the cases 
of intervention of the time were undertaken either on behalf 
of the balance of power or on religious grounds. 

Between the outbreak of the French Revolution and the 
revolutions of 1848, the doctrine of the balance of power 
was strongly reasserted in the adjustment at the Congress 
of Vienna, but the greater number of cases of intervention 
during these years were based on a different principle. They 
were carried out in the interests of certain forms of govern- 
ment and of political institutions. Here again the peculiar 
political conditions of the time formed the basis from which 
intervention proceeded. A conflict between the democratic 
ideals of society and government promulgated by the revolu- 
tion, and the absolutism of the old régime marks the entire 
period. The strong reaction after the Napoleonic wars had 
swept all before it, and found expression in a doctrine of 
intervention based on the principles of the Holy Alliance. 
For nearly fifteen years the doctrine thus established formed 
the basis for the action of the continental powers. England, 
being less affected by the reaction, protested; but single- 
handed she could do nothing. When, however, the United 
States joined her in forbidding the application of the con- 
tinental doctrine in the Spanish-American colonies, she was 
successful. The commercial interests of England, joined 
with the democratic ideals of the United States, created a 
force sufficiently powerful to assert itself against the estab- 
lished rule. With the July revolution of 1830 democracy 
triumphed in France and that country immediately passed 
over to the side of England. This brought about an equi- 
librium of power between the conflicting tendencies, which 
had before been absent. Asa result we find the old principle 
of intervention on political grounds yielding rapidly to the 
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new doctrine of non-intervention, which was in harmony 
with the rising liberalism and the new ideals.’ —, 
With the triumph of liberalism in the middle of the 
century a new era began. An intense national spirit swept — 
ever Europe, which, combined with the momentous changes ~ 
_ of the industrial revolution, left a lasting mark on the politi- 
cal system of every state. New ideals dominate the modern 
_ period. The form and content of national institutions has — 
been changed. As a result, the doctrine and practice of R 
_ intervention have undergone profound modifications. The e x 
_ growth of large states shifted the basis for the idea of the 
_ balance of power. The rounding out of Italy and Germany © 
3 _ abolished conditions which had constituted a hot-bed for 
breeding intervention. Conditions of equality were estab- 
lished among a group of large nations, which, together on 


working rapidly toward the establishment of a sanction. r 
Economic and commercial interests, more strongly even 
than political forces, are tending to foster a spirit of — 
_ legality in international relations. The results of this re 


particularly manifest in the frequent actions in concert, 
- in the attitude of the group of large powers toward the me 


s fe states. Not only are these often put in tutilage and 
— of many of their onerous international duties, but _ 


- again and again as we have seen, the large powers either 


their affairs in order to enforce the fulfillment of inter-— a 

national obligations. 

These and other recent developments all show that inter- _ 
vention is becoming more and more recognized as the legal 
means by which the society of nations enforces its rights. 


1 Here the forces operating toward the development of law, international as well 

as national, areclearly seen. Just as soon as there is sufficient power back of P 
certain ideals or demands they become law; rules governing and determining 
actions. For example, a certain class or organization may have sufficient influ- 

_ ence to secure legislation highly favorable to its peculiar interests, though the rE . 
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This is true whether it is carried out by several states or by 
an individual state, acting in accordance with precedent and 
the consensus of international public opinion, although the 
modern practice shows a strong tendency towards action in 
concert. Jntervention, therefore, instead of being outside the 
pale of the law of nations and antagonistic to it, is an integral 
and essential part of it ; an act of police for enforcing recg- 
nized rights, and the only means, apart from war, for enfore- 
ing the rules of International Law. 
W. E. LINGELBACH. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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After a prolonged and wearisome passage through Con- 
gress the measure commonly known as the Gold Standard — 
Bill became law March 14, 1900. It has been claimed that 
this law marks a distinct and important epoch in our mone- — 
tary legislation, but however this may be, it is fundamental | 
_ for our present money system. It touches upon a wide 
_ variety of subjects, and if not the final word with regardto 
- our money is at least a significant step toward a codification = 
and systematization of our laws in regard to the poo 
____As its title’ indicates it is more than a simple reaffirmation 
of the gold standard. 
It is needless to say that the law of 1900 did not establish 
_ the gold standard, but simply reaffirmed in formal te e i. 
what already existed. In its original form as it passed the 
? _ House of Representatives it did little more than this, but 


of 1890, the Secretary of the Treasury might in his discre- 
tion, at any time that he deemed it necessary to maintain the 
_ parity and equal value of all the money of the United States, 
exchange gold coin for any other money issued or coined 
_ by the United States.” But this logical provision, which 
Fs not only declared the intention of maintaining a parity of 
_ the different forms of money, but established a means for 
_ doing so, by the redemption if need be of the silver dollars, 
_ did not command the assent of the Senate. Unwilling to 
“ accept this simple provision, and yet desirous of effecting the 


1An act to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity of all 


pit _ forms of money issued or coined by the United States, to refund the public 
oa ara debt, and for other purposes. 
H. R., 1, 


ag 

_ did itin terms which admitted of no misunderstanding. At a - 
ie _ this phase of its existence the bill declared that while i aE 
under ordinary circumstances redemption in gold should be 

confined to the United States notes and the treasury notes _ a 
i is 
be 
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same ends, the Senate grafted upon the House bill a variety 
of provisions which made the measure far more complex 
and which require analysis. The House bill introduced a 
new principle into our monetary system, the Senate was 
content to leave things essentially as they were while pro- 
viding a machinery for redemption which is better than that 
which existed before, and more complete than that proposed 
by the House. The law as passed is essentially the Senate 
bill, and our concern is henceforth wholly with the law as it 
stands. 

It is a complex and wordy measure, but its main features 
can readily be reduced to two, namely provisions for a 
better machinery for the redemption of notes and maintain- 
ing the gold standard, and secondly provisions for increasing 
the circulation of national banks. 

To fully understand how the existing machinery is better 
than that which prevailed before, a brief historical retrospect 
is necessary. The gold standard in the United States rested 
upon the Resumption Act of 1875, which provided that on 
and after January 1, 1879, the legal tender notes should 
be redeemed in gold on demand at the United States Treasury 
and its branches. The quantity of notes outstanding was 
fixed by law at a maximum of 347 million dollars. For re- 
demption purposes no definite amount of gold was prescribed, 
the Secretary of the Treasury being authorized to accumulate 
gold for the purpose from current revenues of the govern- 
ment, and if need be, by the issue of five per cent bonds. 

The gold thus accumulated soon became known as the 
gold reserve, though it was in fact only the gold balance of 
the treasury, no provision being made for its separation 
from other funds. Though fixed by no law, the impression 
gained currency that the normal size of the gold reserve was 


- one hundred millions of dollars,’ and the secretaries of the 


1 It should be noted that the figure of one hundred millions was associated with 
the gold reserve through the provisions of a later law, that the issue of gold cer- 
tificates should cease when the gold balance of the treasury fell below this point. 
(See also Sec. 6 of the present law.) 
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treasury for many years were able to keep it above this point. 
The success of the reserve system depends upon preserving 
an adequate relation between the reserve and the liabilities. 
Up to 1890, the only direct liability against the gold reserve of 
the treasury were the United States notes, whose amount 
was fixed by law. But all the money of purely domestic 
circulation constitutes in reality an indirect liability against 
the gold supply. Directly or indirectly, in the free circula- 
tion or through the treasury, this money may be exchanged 
for gold, and the safety of the gold standard depends there- 
fore upon the proportion which the aggregate gold bears to 
the total money supply. 

In 1879 our money consisted of gold, silver dollars, 
United States notes, and national bank notes. The 
United States notes only were fixed by law, silver was 
increasing by the terms of the law of 1878, and the national 
bank notes were at least capable of expanding. The safety 
of the gold standard depended upon the question whether 
gold would so increase as to preserve a proper relation to 
_ the other three combined. The experience up to 1890 is 
_ embodied in the following table :' 


1 This table has been constructed by taking the statements in the Reports of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the money issued, omitting the duplications which 
arise from the issue of certificates, and omitting also the subsidiary coinage. It 

represents therefore the aggregate money in denominations of one dollar and 
: upwards. Under silver we have given the whole amount of silver dollars includ- 
ing bullion in the treasury reported. This sum is a little larger than the 
whole number of silver certificates plus the actual silver dollars in circulation. 
The difference, however, is not great, and even if this amount consisting of un- 
coined and unrepresented bullion in the treasury were omitted it would not affect 
_ the general result. 

In this table the Treasury reports are accepted as accurate. I have elsewher- 
(Forum, August, 1899) sought to show that the volume of gold is overestima: :—. 
If those conclusions are correct the proportion of gold is in reality less than that 


Bi reported, and if, as I have sought to demonstrate, the missing gold has been grad 
- wally extracted from the currency, it is probable that the increase in the propor- 


tion of gold has been less than these figures indicate. However, we cannot 
substitute estimates year by year for those of the Treasury, as the materials for 
such estimates are lacking. We are, therefore, under the necessity of taking the 

figures as given, which show approximately the gold movement, the main point 
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MILLION DOLLARS, 


Legal /Nat’l Ban 
tenders. otes. 


1,608 


While the law of 1878 was piling up silver the notes of Ltd 
the national banks after 1882 diminished so that a fairly 


constant proportion of gold was preserved. It is idle to 
speculate what might have taken place had there been no 
silver legislation, but it is reasonable to suppose that under 
such circumstances our money supply would have increased 
by a growth of the gold element. 

In this comparatively stable though far from ideal situa- 
tion the law of 1890 brought chaos and disorder. ‘The 


multiplication of Credit money proceeded more rapidly, 


the bank notes ceased to dwindle, and in a comparatively 


brief space of time the gold in our money system fell toa — 


| 


smaller proportion than had been known before. The new sz 


treasury notes of 1890 were directly redeemable, and while the 


direct demand upon the treasury increased the gold reserve 
was not proportionally increased. It is not our intention to 


recite the painful history of the years 1893 to 1896. We ~! 


still held in theory to a gold reserve of $100,000,000, but the 
deficiency in current revenues made it impossible to main- 
tain it at this figure even with resort to the borrowing 
power. In the troubles of 1893 to 1896 the treasury bore 
the brunt of the distress, and public attention was fastened 
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1879 | 246 41 347 | 329 963 
1880 352 70 347 | 344 | 1,123 
1881 478 95 347 | 355 1,275 +4 
aA 1885 589 II I 486 40 
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Currency Law oF 1900. 
almost exclusively on the gold reserve of the treasury. 
the ultimate analysis, however, the situation of the treasury | 
; is only one factor in the case, and a larger view would com- 
-prehend the relation of gold to the aggregate money of the 
- country. The repeal in 1893 of the law of 1890 was the 
__ beginning of a better state of things. It stopped inflation, — 
but could not at once check the effects of inflation, and 
_ the reaction was delayed. Since the year 1893 the only | 
¥ - freely expansible element in our currency has been gold, and 
true to the maxim that the volume of money adjusts itself 
to the needs of the country, we have recently seen a notable 
_ increase in our gold, and hence in our aggregate money. 
_ The following review of the situation since 1890 shows us | 
_ the alternate deterioration and improvement of our currency:' 


MILLION DOLLARS. 


Treasury Legal (Nat'l Bank 
notes. tender. notes. | 


The present law seeks to avoid some of the evils of our | 

_ past experience by improving the relations of the treasury 
to the currency. It hopes to attain these ends by making | 
the gold reserve, in the first place, adequate, and in the 
second place inviolate. 


The figure thus obtained is lower than that given under “silver dollars including _ 
bullion in the treasury,” as it takes no account of the bullion. This has been 

_ since 1890, a quantity so considerable that it cannot be neglected. The difference A oe 
in the method of computation explains why the silver of 1891 is slightly less than | 
that given for 1890 in the former table. 
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50 347 168 1,585 a -. 
| 102 347 173 1,674 
5893} «598 388 I 6 
47 347 179 1,659 | 
1894 | 627! 390/ 152 347 207 1,723 | 
| 636) 39; 146 347 212 1,732 
1896 | 599 395 130 347 226 1,697 35 
1897 | 696 | 427 115 347 231 1,816 
1899 | 963 | 468 94 347 241 2,113 
if 
1In preparing this table the caption silver includes the amount of silver dollars | 
actually in circulation plus the silver certificates issued against silver dollars. 
1 
| 
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It has been made clear that the question of the reserve is 
primarily one of the relation of the treasury holdings to the 
obligations directly redeemable in it. Under the old régime 
with a reserve of 100 million dollars and a circulation of 
- United States notes of 347 million dollars, the reserve was 
AR approximately 29 percent. When the treasury notes were 
“5 added to the directly redeemable obligations, and when they 
were at their maximum of 153 million dollars in November, 
; _ 1893, to March, 1894, the reserve sunk to the proportion of 
20 per cent. The present law fixes the reserve at I50 
million dollars. In February, 1900, with combined United 
States notes and treasury notes amounting to 437 million 
dollars a reserve of 150 million dollars is equal to 34 per 
gt - = Furthermore, under existing laws the amount of these 
= _ obligations cannot increase. On the contrary, through the 
a coinage of silver dollars the treasury notes must shrink in 
_ volume and ultimately disappear. When that event occurs 
we shall have a maximum of notes of 347 million dollars 
_ against which there will be a reserve of 150 million dollars 
or 43 per cent. 
There can be no doubt that the strengthening of the re- 
i ve serve by this measure isa step forward. There is no rule yet 
_ established which will determine the exact reserve necessary 
: “4 in a given case. Butasthe general idea of a reserveis that it 
_ should be large enough to meet the probable maximum de- 
mand at a given time, it is obvious that the safety of the 
reserve depends upon its relation to the probable pressure. 
This safety can be insured by increasing the size of the 
reserve, or by diminishing the pressure upon it. It is the 
relation of the gold to the money of domestic circulation 
which in the long run determines this pressure, and hence 
we have laid stress upon this relation in the past, and it is 
upon this basis that the present law must be judged. 
Certain provisions of the law of 1900 are designed to 
remove the pressure upon the gold reserve, but the legisla- 
tors have had in mind chiefly the direct rather than the 
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indirect pressure. These provisions which form a minor 
part of the codification of our monetary laws may be briefly 
noticed. 

Allusion has already been made to the proposed with- 
drawal of treasury notes from circulation, and the substitu- 
tion of silver dollars, 7. ¢., certificates in lieuofthem. This 
is in part a re-enactment of the old law, but with an impor- 
tant modification. Under the old law, when treasury notes 
were withdrawn, all the bullion purchased by such notes was 
converted into silver dollars. In this fashion, even after the 
repeal of the purchase law in 1893, the combined volume of 
treasury notes outstanding and standard silver dollars con- 
tinued to increase. From August 13, 1890, to July 1, 1899, 
the coinage of silver dollars under the law of 1900 amounted 
to $97,005,966. These dollars were coined from bullion 
costing $71,195,539, and treasury notes to this amount were 
accordingly withdrawn, effecting an increase of the monetary 
circulation of $25,810,426, which with the irony of our 
monetary legislation is reported by the treasury as so much 
‘* profit.’” Hereafter such profits will be precluded, since 
whenever treasury notes are withdrawn, an equivalent 
amount only of silver dollars may be issued. Since the silver 
bullion held as security for the treasury notes is more than 
sufficient to coin an equivalent number of silver dollars, 
there will be a surplus of bullion on hand after the complete 
retirement of the treasury notes. It is proposed to use such 
silver bullion for the coinage of subsidiary silver, the maxi- 
mum limit of which is raised in the present law to 
$100,000,000. With the growing population of our nation, 
this course offers no obstacles and is entirely safe. It can- 
not be denied that theoretically an undue swelling of the 
subsidiary coin would have the same effect as the increase 
of any other form of money of domestic circulation, but the 
solution of the law must be looked upon as much more logi- 
cal than the former rule. 

ft has already been stated that the House of Representa-— 
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_ tives did not hesitate to contemplate the possibility of redeem- — 
ing silver dollars or certificates in gold. The Senate, 
however, was content with a solution which would render 
the demand for such redemption an improbability. This is Es 
the provision of the law that silver certificates should be re 
issued in denominations of ten dollars and under except for _ A 
- 10 per cent of the aggregate issue. In this way, and with 4 
the concurrent cancellation of United States notes of less _ 7 
denominations than ten dollars, the bills of five, two and one © ee 
dollars in general circulation will become very largely silver #4 
certificates. Demands for gold coming in the main through — 
the banks, it is clear that by putting the silver issues in such 
form that they are absorbed by the general circulation, the 
question of redemption is not likely to arise. Moreover, 
this provision does not involve an undue multiplication of 


small notes. 


But another noteworthy feature of the law as it applies to 
the gold reserve is the effort to make this reserveinviolate 
and capable of replenishment in emergencies. It is separated 
from the current balance of the treasury and becomes a 
special fund for redemption purposes only. The combined _ 
volume of gold and redeemed notes must always be $150,- 
000,000. Redeemed notes are to be exchanged for gold in — 
the treasury balance, and may be exchanged for gold de- 
posited by individuals. Under present conditions this _ 
exchange is effected immediately since there is an ample _ 
surplus of revenue and gold receipts are plentiful. But — 
should other conditions prevail an exchange of the redeemed 
notes would not be practicable, and the $150,000,000 pro- 
vided by law would cease to be wholly gold. This process 
of substitution of notes for gold may proceed until the actual 
gold balance in the redemption fund amounts to $100,000,- 
ooo. At this point the depletion of the gold reserve is to be 
checked by the issue of short-term three per cent bonds. 
These bonds are to be payable one year after issue. The 
receipts from the sale of such bonds go into the general 
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fund of the treasury, but only for the purpose of exchange 
for notes from the redemption fund. The notes thus trans- 
ferred to the general fund may be used for any government 
purposes except for the payment of deficits in current 
revenue. 

From the bookkeeping point of view these provisions are 
highly commendable. While introducing new features into 
the treasury reports, they make them clear and business- 
like. 

Before taking up those features of the law which relate to 
the national banks, it may be well to inquire how far the gold 
reserve has been strengthened by these complex provisions. 
The machinery of redemption may be better, but will it do 
its work any more effectively than of old? A minimum gold 
reserve of $100,000,000 has been stipulated. It is clear 
that the general fund of the treasury must be denuded of 
gold before this minimum is reached. We have then in law 
the same minimum reserve as formerly in theory. On the 

_ other hand under the old practice the gold holdings might 
_ sink to this point without any accumulation of notes, and in 
_ fact there were times in 1896 when the aggregate treasury 
balance of all kinds of money was less than $100,000,000. 
ss Under the new law there must be an accumulation of $50,- 
900,000 in notes in the treasury before the gold reserve 
__ Feaches the point where bond issues for its replenishment 
4 rh: become necessary. This operates as some check upon the 
operations known as the endless chain. Evidently the 
a provision that notes exchanged for gold resulting from bond 
issues shall not be paid out to meet deficits in current reve- 

Ms nue has a like intent. In practice, however, it may prove 
me extremely difficult to determine the exact point when a 
deficit in current revenue occurs, and in general a government 
_ which is operating under a deficit is a disturbance in the 
money market. It is apt to be paying out more money than 

trade conditions demand, and whether it pays out certain 

_ specified notes or other notes which are not needed, makes 
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little difference in the demand for redemption so long as there 
is a surplus of money in the market. 

It is impossible to wholly dissociate the redemption fund 
from the general fund of the treasury, and the condition of 
the latter must always affect the security of the money sys- 

tem. It would be absurd to contend that the present satis- 
- faction with money conditions rests wholly upon the gold 
reserve of $150,000,000, and that the free gold in the treas- 
ury (gold and certificates on May 21, 1900, amounting to 
$70,284,118) had nothing whatever to do with it. Nor 
fam we hope that there will be no uneasiness when the 

actual gold in the redemption fund begins to approach 
$100,000,000, when the general fund has no gold to ex- 
change for redeemed notes. 

On the other hand the propriety of the right to issue short 
term gold bonds at 3 per cent will not be questioned. The 
crisis in our finances must be severe indeed when such bonds 
could not be readily floated, and thus all ordinary emergen- 
cies are amply provided for. 

It remains to consider the provisions of the law in regard 
to national banks which offer them facilities for increasing 
their note circulation, and thus directly concern the monetary 
problem. 

_ The general conditions under which national banks have 

heretofore issued notes are familiar. Upon depositof United 
States bonds they were furnished circulating notes equal in 
- volume to go per cent of the market value, and not exceed- 
ing go per cent of the par value of the bonds deposited. 
The deposit of bonds up to a certain point was obligatory, 
beyond that optional, but the banks availed themselves 
_ largely of the privilege. Before 1874 the aggregate note 
_ issue was fixed by law, but since that time the only restric- 
tion has been practically the profitableness of the issue. We 
_ have already seen that prior to 1890 the volume of bank 
note issues declined as the bonds of the United States were 
paid off. As any additional bonds to replace those called in 
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could only be purchased at a high premium, which would 
seriously diminish the profitableness of the note issues, the 
banks were content to see their circulation dwindle. In 
the reports of the Comptroller of the Currency in recent 
years are many calculations to show the profit upon the 
issues of circulating notes over and above the net receipts 
from the purchase price of the necessary bonds, had that 
sum been loaned in the ordinary course of banking business. 
These calculations rarely show a profit of one-half of one per 
cent. Within narrow limits the results vary, first with the 
premium on the bonds and second with the assumed rate 
of discount. If the loaning rate falls the profit is relatively 
larger on the issue of notes. Yet, in recent years, there 
have been no great inducements for the banks to issue 
notes, the main impediment being the premium on the 
bonds, which had to be deducted from the profits during the 
comparatively short life of the bonds. 

The law of March 14, 1900, has changed the conditions 
of bank note issues in several important respects. It per- 
mits the issue of notes to an amount equal to the par value 
of the United States bonds deposited with the treasury, sub- 
ject only to the restriction that in case the market value 
of the bonds should fall below the par value of the same, 
additional deposits of bonds or of lawful money may be 
required to maintain the security for the notes issued. 
But the act went further. It provided that the hold- 
ers of the 5 per cent bonds maturing in 1904, 4 per 
cents maturing in 1905, and 3 per cents maturing in 1908, 
might exchange them for 2 per cent gold bonds, payable 
thirty years after date under favorable conditions of con- 
version. ‘The bonds were to be received at a valuation not 
greater than their present worth to yield an income of 24% per 
cent per annum, the difference between the valuation thus 
computed and the par value of the bonds being paid to the 
holder in cash. This is technical language, best elucidated 
by an illustration. Ina circular of the treasury department, 
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a : $20, ooo bond of 1908 on April 1, 1900, would receive a itt 
$10,000 2 per cent bond, $568.51 in cash and accrued inter- __ 
est to April 1. The cash payment obviously represents a 
composition for the saving in interest between 2 per cent | he 
and 3 per cent, which must otherwise have been paid between _ 
April 1, 1900, and August 1, 1908. How far this operation t 
is advantageous from the fiscal point of view is a somewhat — 
technical question, into which we cannot enter at length. | 
In the illustration given 3 per cent on $10,000 from April 1, 
1900, to August 1, 1908, represents an aggregate interest 
payment of $2,500, while 2 per cent gives a payment of 
$1,666.67, to which we must add the cash premium above 
noted, resulting in an aggregate payment of $2,235.18. 
This saving of interest is offset in part by the long term of 
the new bonds. 

Whether oc not the exchange of bonds would prove 
profitable to individuals would depend on the market price 
of the bonds. For a series of weeks after the passage of 
the act the quotations of bonds stood uniformly above the 
conversion valuation fixed by the law. The margin was — 
equivalent to a premium of from about 4 to 7 per cent on 
the new 2 per cent bonds. Under these circumstances the 
inducement for private individuals to effect a conversion has 
been slight, and by the reports which come to us in news- 
papers from time to time the amount converted by private 
owners has been slight. 

On the other hand the banks holding United States bonds 
are offered a special inducement to make the exchangein a = 
reduction of taxation upon the circulating notes. Thattax 
has been 1 per cent, and remains such on all notes issued 
on the basis of the older varieties of bonds. But for all 
notes issued on the new 2 per cents, the tax on the circula- 
tion is to be one-half ot 1 per cent. 

What these various provisions mean to the banks is set 
forth in a circular of the treasury department dated March, 
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14, 1900. It appears from the calculations there given that 
assuming a loaning rate of 4 per cent, the profit on circula- 
tion would be 1.437 per cent if the new bond could be had 
in exchange at rates equivalent to par, 1.096 per cent if the 
exchange rates were equal toa price of 105 for the new bonds 
and 1.031 per cent if the price for the new bonds equaled 106. 
In contrast with these figures we may place the calculations 
of the Comptroller of the Currency in 1899, that at that 
date the profit on circulation was about one quarter of 1 per 
cent.’ It would appear therefore that the advantages of the 
new law to the national banks were conspicuous, and such 
as to probably induce a considerable increase in their circula- 
tion. These advantages can only be estimated and not 
positively measured. Should the premium on the new bonds 
mount higher than that contemplated in these calculations 
it must inevitably reduce the profitableness of circulation. 
If, moreover, the banks are able to loan their capital at rates 
higher than 4 per cent, the advantage of buying United 
States bonds as a basis for the issue of notes would diminish. 

It should be added that the act contemplates the extension 
of the national banking system to small communities, inas- 
much as it permits the establishment of such banks with a 
capital of $50,000 in places whose inhabitants do not exceed 
6,000 in number, and banks with $25,000 capital when the 
population is less than 3,000. 

It has been necessary to explain at some length the pro- 
visions relating to the national banks before attempting an 
explanation of their purpose and an estimate of their prob- 
able effects. The reader will, I am sure, ask the question 
why should the issue of national bank notes be facilitated, 
- and will have some difficulty in answering it upon any logi- 
cal grounds. We must seek rather an historical explana- 
tion of the law. 

After the defeat of the free silver movement in 1896, it 
was felt necessary to adopt measures placing the gold basis 


1 Report of the Comptroller of the Treasury, 1899, p. 350. 
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Of our currency on a firmer basis, and the present law is 
_ the belated outcome of that agitation. Our silver legis- 
lation rested upon the specious plea that it was necessary _ 
that the volume of our currency should expand relatively to 
; the population. The justice of such a demand, in general, Be 9 
is not to be denied, though its application to silver coinage 
was baneful. The advocates of the gold standard did not 
_ foresee in 1896 the expansion of our monetary ioe ake ree 


“ J through the increase of the gold stock which has since taken ig d 
place, and the reform of the national banking system was — 
the favorite theme of the theorists. The various plans for — 
Monetary Reform, which finally culminated in the Report 
of the Monetary Commission argued for a reorganization of 
bank issues through a system of banking upon assets. acy 
“4 oe The object of these plans was to secure elasticity in our 
A circulation. They sought to provide a means whereby in 
: case of need the currency might expand, only to contract 
again when the need had disappeared. To those who con- 

_ tended that the gold standard would providea contracting 
monetary system, they were prone to point to their plans — 
_ for bank issues as a corrective of this tendency. In the 
of the writer they failed to distinguish clearly 
tween that gradual expansion of the money system demanded 
_ by the constant growth of population and industry, and that 
$ _ comparatively sudden expansion under the pressure of | 
economic conditions which demands for the time being, and 
_ for the time being only, an increase of the circulating me- _ 

a dium, familiar to Americans in the form of the western | 


demand to ‘‘ move the crops.”’ 
At the same time the propositions to permit an expansion 
of bank note issues satisfied those who felt the need of an 
>a expanding currency, and enlisted the powerful support of 
the banking interests in behalf of measures which would = ae 
_ advantageous to them. In the ultimate working out of _ ii 
- legislation the plan of banking on assets failed to receive le 
support either in Congress or on the part of the executive. __ 
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The plans of the theorists contemplated that the bank issues 
should be at the same time expansible and contractible. 
But legislation has adopted only one-half of the project, for 
it has seized upon the idea of expanding the bank issues 
but made no provision for their contraction. 

This feature of the law is piainly the result of this devel- 
opment, rather than an outcome of any practical necessity 
existing in the spring of 1900, when the measure became a 
statute. A bank note may be made good by so hedging it 
about, like our national bank notes, that it is universally 
accepted and never presented for redemption, or by so issu- 
ing it that it is frequently redeemed, and fortified in the eyes 
of the community by the readiness and facility with which 
it is exchanged for lawful money. The two ideals are widely 
separated, and the attempt to engraft the second upon our 
national legislation has only resulted in fortifying the first. 

The ideal of a redeemable note issue is that of a commer- 
cial money, responding readily to the needs of commerce. 
The ideal of a note issued on securities is that of a safe cur- 
rency. But this safety is secured by approximating its issue 
to that of government money. Its volume will depend not 
on the needs of trade but upon the profitableness of the 
undertaking. This is past experience, for when the dis- 
turbed times of 1890 to 1896 came, the banks increased their 
issues, though none will contend that there was then a need 
for money of purely domestic circulation. Such notes, 
therefore, take their place in the money system alongside of 
the credit money of the country. Like the issues of silver 
dollars they are the source of an indirect pressure upon the 
gold of the country. 

We have perhaps anticipated in part the discussion of the 
probable effects of these measures. It remains to estimate 
what increase of the circulation of bank notes is probable. 
The elements in the problem are many. We have first the 
new banks to be created in smaller communities. These 
will probably be very numerous through the incorporation, 
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under the national law of existing state banks or private 
_ firms, as well as the creation of new banking agencies. Yet 
the addition to the banking capital of the national banks 
from this source may be inconsiderable, as forty banks ~ 
_ Of $25,000 would be required to aggregate a capital of 

- $1,000,000. We have, moreover, to consider the capital of 
existing banks, which is about $600,000,000, and the extent iy 
to which they will probably increase their note issues. 

There are so many elements in the case that the layman 
may be excused for venturing an estimate. Fortunately we _ 
have the testimony of the banks themselves. 


inquiry among the national banks as the of new 

circulation which each of them contemplated. Inacircular 

letter of April 17, 1900, addressed to the various national 

banks, the results of this inquiry arecommunicated. Replies ae 
-—- were received from 2,987 banks representing $510,000,000 of : 
the entire $61 3,000,000 which constitute the capital of . 
national banks. To the figures resulting from these replies __ 
one-fifth was added, to represent the banks which failed to 
make any response. With this addition it appeared that 

the immediate increase in circulation the 


they were waiting for a lower bond market, and the amount = 
of notes which they contemplated issuing under such cir- — 

cumstances was $22,000,000. This, of course, makes no 
account of the circulation which may arise from new banks. 
The Chicago Banker estimates the probable increase from 
this source at $7,000,000. We have, then, as a result of 
this computation, the possibility of an increase in the national 
bank circulation of $119,000,000. 

We may close our review of the law with an examination | 
of the probable effects of this anticipated issue of bank notes. 
For this purpose we may utilize the money supply of Janu- © 
ary I, 1900, some time before the law went into effect, and a 
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time when the condition of the circuiation evoked general 
| satisfaction. At that time we had a money supply of 
2,253 million dollars, of which gold formed 1,016 million 
dollars, or 45 per cent. There are two possibilities in regard 
to the addition to our circulation. In the first place the 
circulation might absorb it all, but in so doing it would — 
Gminish the proportion of gold to 43 per cent. Or this 
= addition might be unnecessary, in which case we 
_ should have an export of gold and a gradual substitution of — 
these bank notes for an equivalent amount of gold. The 
ig 7%: total money remaining the same, our gold stock would be £ pices 
reduced to 907 million dollars, the proportion of gold would 
a become 40 per cent. ‘That these new notes will find a place _ 
in our circulation by expelling gold seems verified by the 
- recent recurrence of gold exports. 
If then we would summarize the results of our analysis it 
would appear that the new law with its many excellent fea- 
tures, had improved the machinery for withstanding a 
on the gold but that it had at the same 
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THE NEW CURRENCY ACT. | 
Act of March 14, 1900. 


An act to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain the — 
of all forms of money issued or coined by the United States, to re- s 
Jund the public debt, and for other purposes. ; 


Be it enacted, etc. 
$xe. 1.—That the dollar, consisting of twenty-five and cight-tenths 
- grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, as established by section 3,511 of the — 
Revised Statutes of the United States, shall be the standard unit of ol : 
value, and all forms of money issued or coined by the United States “a 
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_ ghall be maintained at a parity of value with this standard, and it _ 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain such 


“the act of July 14, 1890, when presented to the treasury for niles: 
tion, shall be redeemed in gold coin of the standard fixed in the first 
_ section of this act, and in order to secure the prompt and certain 
- redemption of such notes as herein provided, it shall be the duty of 
ea _ the Secretary of the Treasury to set apart in the treasuryareserve 
oat “; fund of $15,000,000 in gold coin and bullion which fund shall be used — 
- Z such redemption purposes only, and whenever and as often as 
rs) - _ any of said notes shall be redeemed from said fund it shall be the a 
ESA duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to use said notes so redeemed Pag eo 
restore and maintain such reserve fund in the manner following, 
wit: 
1. By exchanging the notes so redeemed for any gold coin in the 


general fund of the treasury; : 


- treasury i in exchange for the United States notes so redeemed; 

3. By procuring gold coin by the use of said notes, in a 
with the provisions of section 3,700 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury is unable to restore and maintain a 7 

the gold coin in the reserve fund by the foregoing methods, and the 
amount of such gold coin and bullion in said fund shall at any time — 

- fall below $100,000,000, then it shall be his duty to restore the same 

to the maximum sum of $150,000,000 by borrowing money on the 
credit of the United States, and for the debt thus incurred to issue — 
and sell coupon or registered bonds of the United States, in such form ats 
as he may prescribe, in denominations of $50 or any multiple thereof, _ 
bearing interest at the rate of not exceeding 3 percentum per annum, — 7 
payable quarterly, such bonds to be payable at the pleasure of the w 
United States after one year from the date of their issue, and to be 
payable, principal and interest, in gold coin of the present standard 
value, and to be exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of 
the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under 
state, municipal, or local authority; and the gold coin received from 
the sale of said bonds shall first be covered into the general fund of 
the Treasury and then exchanged, in the manner hereinbefore pro- 
vided, for an equal amount of the notes redeemed and held for 
exchange, and the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, 
use said notes in exchange for gold, or to purchase or redeem any 
bonds of the United States, or for any other lawful purpose the pub- 
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lic interests may require, except that they shall not be inl to meet 
deficiencies in the current revenues, That United States notes when 
_ redeemed in accordance with the provisions of this section shall be 
reissued, but shall be held in the reserve fund until exchanged for 
gold, as herein provided; and the gold coin and bullion in the 
_ reserve fund, together with the redeemed notes held for use as pro- 
vided in this section, shall at no time exceed the maximum sum of 
$150,000,000 
_ $c. 3.—That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to 
affect the legal tender quality as now provided by law, of the silver 
dollar, or of any other money coined or issued by the United States, 
Sxc. 4.—That there shall be established in the Treasury Department, 
as a part of the office of the Treasurer of the United States, divisions 
to be designated and known as the division of issue and the division 
_ of redemption, to which shall be assigned, respectively, under such 
_ regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may approve, all records 
and accounts relating tothe issue and redemption of United States 
notes, gold certificates, silver certificates, and currency certificates, 
There shall be transferred from the accounts of the general fund of 
the treasury of the United States, and taken up on the books of said 
divisions, respectively, accounts relating to the reserve fund for the 
redemption of United States notes and treasury notes the gold coin 


held against outstanding gold certificates, the United States notes held 


_ against outstanding currency certificates, and the silver dollars held 
- against outstanding silver certificates, and each of the funds repre- 
_ sented by these accounts shall be used for the redemption of the notes 


‘i and certificates for which they are respectively pledged, and shal! be 


used for no other purpose, the same being held as trust funds. 

Sxc. 5.—That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as fast as standard silver dollars are coined under the provisions of the 
_ Acts of July 14, 1890, and June 13, 1898, from bullion purchased under 
the Act of July 14, 1890, to retire and cancel an equal amount of treas- 
_ ury notes whenever received into the treasury, either by exchange in 


_ accordance with the provisions of this act or in the ordinary course 


of business, and upon the cancellation of treasury notes silver certifi- 


cates shall be issued against the silver dollars so coined. 


Src. 6.—That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to receive deposits of gold coin with the treasurer or any 
assistant treasurer of the United States in sums of not less than $20, 
_ and to issue gold certificates therefor in denominations of not less than 
$20, and the coin so deposited shall be retained in the treasury and 
held for the payment of such certificates on demand, and used for no 
other purpose. Such certificates shall be receivable for customs, taxes 
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and all public dues, and when so received may be reissued, and when 
held by any national banking association may be counted as a part of 
its lawful reserve: 

Provided, That whenever and so long as the gold coin held in the 
reserve fund in the treasury for the redemption of United States notes — 
and treasury notes shall fall and remain below $100,000,000 the , 
authority to issue certificates as herein provided shall be suspended: 

And provided further, That whenever and so long as the aggregate — a 
amount of United States notes and silver certificates in the general i 
fund of the treasury shall exceed $60,000,000 the Secretary of the Wer 
Treasury may, in his discretion, suspend the issue of the certificates _ ee 
herein provided for: 

And provided further, That of the amount of such outstanding cer- 
tificates one-fourth at least shall be in denominations of $50 or less: 

And provided further, That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in — 
his discretion, issue such certificates in denominations of $10,000, pay- E 
able to order. And section 5,193 of the revised Statutes of the United - 
States is hereby repealed. _@ 

7.—That hereafter silver certificates shall be issued only of 
denominations of $10 and under, except that not exceeding in the 7 > 
aggregate Io per cent of the total volume of said certificates, in the ag 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, may be issued in denomi- ; 
nations of $20, $50 and $100; and silver certificates of higher denomi- 
nation than $10, except as herein provided, shall, whenever received 
at the treasury or redeemed, be retired and canceled, and certificates 
of denominations of $10 or less shall be substituted therefor, and after 
such substitution, in whole or in part, a like volume of United States 
notes of less denomination than $10 shall from time to time be retired 
and canceled, and notes of denominations of $10 and upward shall be 
reissued in substitution therefor, with like qualities and restrictions as 
those retired and canceled. 

Src. 8.—That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to | 
use, at his discretion, any silver bullion in the Treasury of the United 
States purchased under the Act of July 14, 1890, for coinage into such 
denominations of subsidiary silver coin as may be necessary to meet 
the public requirements for such coin: Provided, That the amount of 
subsidiary silver coin outstanding shall not at any time exceed in the 
aggregate $100,000,000. Whenever any silver bullion purchased under 
the Act of July 14, 1890, shall be used in the coinage of subsidiary 
silver coin an amount of treasury notes issued under said act equal to 
the cost of the bullion contained in such coin shall be canceled and 
not reissued. 

Suc. 9.—That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
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and directed to cause all worn and uncurrent subsidiary silver coin 
of the United States now in the treasury, and hereafter received to 
be recoined, and to reimburse the Treasurer of the United States for 
the difference between the nominal or face value of such coin and the 
amount the same will produce in new coin from any moneys in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Skc. 10.—That section 5,138 of the Revised Statutes is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

‘Section 5,138. No association shall be organized with a less capi- 
tal than $100,000, except that banks with a capital of not less than 
$50,000 may, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, be 
organized in any placethe population of which does not exceed 6,000 
inhabitants, and except that banks with a capital of not less than $25,000 
may, with the sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury, be organized 
in any place the population of which does not exceed 3,000 inhabit- 
ants. No association shall be organized in a city the population of 
which exceeds 50,000 persons with a capital of less than $200,000.”" 

Sec. 11.—That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to receive at the treasury any of the outstanding bonds of the United 
States bearing interest at 5 per centum per annum, payable February 1, 
1904, and any bonds of the United States bearing interest at 4 per 
centum per annum, payable July 1, 1907, and any bonds of the United 
States bearing interest at 3 per centum per annum, payable August 1, 
1908, and to issue in exchange therefor an equal amount of coupon or 
registered bonds of the United States, in such form as he may pre- 
scribe, in denominations of $50 0r any multiple thereof, bearing interest 
at the rate of 2 per centum per annum, payable quarterly; such bonds 
to be payable at the pleasure of the United States after thirty years 
from the date of their issue, and said bonds to be payable, principal 
and interest, in gold coin of the present standard value, and to be 
exempt from the payment of ali taxes or duties of the United States, 
as well as from taxation in any form by or under state, municipal, or 
local authority: Provided, That such outstanding bonds may be re- 
ceived in exchange at a valuation not greater than their present worth 
to yield an income of 2% per centum per annum; and in consideration 
of the reduction of interest effected the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to pay the holders of the outstanding bonds surrendered 
for exchange, out of the money in the treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, a sum not greater than the difference between their present 
worth, computed as aforesaid, and their par value and the payments 
to be made hereunder shall be held to be payments on account of the 
sinking fund created by section 3,694 of the Revised Statutes: And 
provided further, That the 2 percentum bonds to be issued under the 
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provisions of this Act shall be issued at not less than par, and they 
shall be numbered consecutively in the order of their issue, and when 
payment is made the last numbers issued shall be first paid, and this — 
order shall be followed until all the bonds are paid, and whenever any 
of the outstanding bonds are called for payment, interest thereon 
shall cease three months after such call; and there is hereby appro- — 
priated out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to effect the exchanges of bonds provided for in this act, a sum not 
exceeding one-fifteenth of 1 per centum of the face value of said 
bonds, to pay the expense of preparing and issuing the same and 
other expenses incident thereto. 

SEc. 12.—That upon the deposit with the Treasurer of the United 
States, by any national banking association, of any bonds of the 
United States in the manner provided by existing law, such associa- 
tion shall be entitled to receive from the Comptroller of the Currency 
circulating notes in blank, registered and countersigned as provided 
by law, equal in amount to the par value of the bonds so deposited; 
and any national banking association now having bonds on deposit 
for the security of circulating notes, and upon which an amount of 
circulating notes has been issued less than the par value of the bonds, 
shall be entitled, upon due application to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, to receive additional circulating notes in blank to an amount 
which will increase the circulating notes held by such association to 
the par value of the bonds deposited, such additional notes to be held 
and treated in the same way as circulating notes of national banking 
associations heretofore issued, and subject to all the provisions of law 
affecting such notes: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to modify or repeal the provisions of section 5,167 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, authorizing the Comptroller of 
the Currency to require additional deposits of bonds or of lawful 
money in case the market value of the bonds held to secure the circu- 
lating notes shall fall below the par value of the circulating notes out- 
standing for which such bonds may be deposited as security: dud 
provided further, That the circulating notes furnished to national 
banking associations under the provisions of this act shall be of the 
denominations prescribed by law, except that no national banking 
association shall, after the passage of this act, be entitled to receive 
from the Comptroller of the Currency, or to issue or reissue or place 
in circulation, more than one-third in amount of its circulating notes 
of the denomination of $5: And provided further, That the total 
amount of such notes issued to any such association may equal at 
any time but shall not exceed the amount at such time of its 
capital stock actually paid in: And provided further, That under 
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regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury any 
national banking association may substitute the 2 per centum 
bonds issued under the provisions of this act for any of the bonds 
deposited with the treasurer to secure circulation or to secure 
deposits of public money; and so much of an Act entitled “An 
Act to enable national banking associations to extend their corporate 
existence, and for other purposes,” approved July 12, 1882, as pro- 
hibits any national bank which makes any deposit of lawful money in 
order to withdraw its circulating notes from receiving any increase of 
its circulation for the period of six months from the time it made 
such deposit of lawful money for the purpose aforesaid, is hereby 
repealed, and all other Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent with the 
provisions of this section are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 13.—That every national banking association having on de- 
posit, as provided by law, bonds of the United States bearing interest 
at the rate of 2 per centum per annum, issued under the provision of 
this Act, to secure its circulating notes, shall pay to the Treasurer of 
the United States, in the months of January and July, a tax of one- 
fourth of 1 per cent each half year upon the average amount of such 
of its notes in circulation as are based upon the deposit of said 2 per 
centum bonds; and such taxes shall be in lieu of existing taxes on its 
notes in circulation imposed by section 5,214 of the revised statutes. 

Sec. 14.—That the provisions of this Act are not intended to pre- 
clude the accomplishment of international bimetalism whenever 
conditions shall make it expedient and practical to secure the same 
by concurrent action of the leading commercial nations of the world, 
and at a ratio which shall insure permanence of relative value between 
gold and silver. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER: A STUDY IN 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


There is a widespread prejudice against the news- se a 
papers, based on the belief that they cannot be trusted to 
report truly the current events in the world’s life on account i: 
incompetence or venality. But in spite of this distrust = 
— are almost altogether dependent upon them for our 
knowledge of widely interesting events. Asthe organiza- 
tion of society becomes more complex and far-reaching, the | 
importance of the newspaper in the distribution of intelli- 
gence inevitably increases.| The modern social man finds _ 
himself in much the same“position as the ancient individual 
who first discovered confusion in hissensationsand believed _ 
that his senses were deceiving him. ‘The newspaper is to ne 
society much what sight and hearing are to the individual, BE : 
and it is a momentous day when the community, over- 
whelmed with newspaper sensations, begins to doubt and 
to discriminate. The function of the newspaper in a well- 
ordered society is to control the state through the authority 
of facts, not to drive nations and social classes headlong 
into war through the power of passion and prejudice. ; 
The influence of the newspaper, especially the daily, is — 7 
felt most in cities. There social organization is more com- 
plex, the problems of government are more acute, the people 
are readier to follow after some new thing, the individual 
is more immediately dependent on his fellows, than in the 
country.\ In cities the newspaper can deliver itself. Early 
every morning it blockades one’s door, asking to be read, 
and every day on the streets and in the cars it clamorously | s 
assails those who go about their business. Under these 
conditions the newspapér, no longer sought so much as 
seeking, becomes a specially potent factor in city life, and, 
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pandering as it often does to man’s social passions, it fas- 
tens itself upon him and stimulates his mind to superficial 
and sometimes unhealthy interests. 

The newspaper Aadit has many vicious consequences. 
The children in the public schools are often urged to read 
the papers and keep track of the world’s news. And it 
cannot be denied that the newspaper serves an important 
end in bringing men to social consciousness and in giving 
them data upon which tq form social judgments. Butfwe 
must deplore and, so far as possible, overcome the evils of 
habitual newspaper reading. These evils are, chiefly,’ 
three: first, the waste of much time and mental energy in 
reading unimportant news and opinions, and premature, 
untrue, or imperfect accounts of important matters; second, 


the awakening of prejudices and the enkindling of passions Va 


through the partisan bias or commercial greed of news- 
paper managers; third, the loading of the mind with cheap 
literature and the development of an aversion for books 
and sustained thought.| Thus the daily newspaper often 
tends to make the intellectual life of its readers one con- 
tinuous series of petty excitements, a veritable life of the 
social ‘‘senses,’’ and to shut their minds, by mere fulness 
of occupation, against any appeal that does not find a voice 
in the daily news sheet. 

The daily newspaper is one of the many influences that 
make a city civilization different, for better and for worse, 
from a country civilization. And as the science of govern- 
ment is the science of the manipulation of social forces for 
the furtherance of public order and the common weal, the 
problems of city government can be solved only by insight 
into the peculiar characteristics of city people and of city 


life. The study of the newspaper as a factor in social, 


organization is, therefore, of prime importance to those who 
are concerned with municipal affairs. 

The development of modern journalism is a bewildering 
fact. The American Newspaper Directory divides 
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papers into classes according to their accredited bona fide 
circulation, as follows: 


40,000 to 75,000. 
20,000 to 40,000, 
17,500 to 20,000, 
. 12,500 to 17,500. 


‘There are still other classes, which have a smaller circu- ; 
lation and include by far the larger number of dailies. But = ~ I 
if we confine our attention to the six classes, A to F, andif | 
we count one morning and one afternoon edition as separate 
papers, we find that there were in 1897, all told, 250 dailies 
having a circulation of 7,500 or more published in the 
United States. Of these papers, 224 are printed in English, 
twenty-two in German, two in Bohemian, one in Danish, 
and one in French. According to circulation these papers — 
are distributed as follows: 


These 250 leading dailies are distributed among the dif- 
erent sections of the country as follows: 


North Atlantic States . 113, or 6.5 per million of population. 
South Atlantic States . 14, o0r1.6 ‘‘ 
North Central States . 89,or40 “ 
South Central States . 15,0rr.4 “ 

Western States .... 19,0r6.3 “ 


United States. . . 250, or4.0 “ 


ae Of the forty-five states in the Union there are sixteen 
a which have no daily papers with an accredited circulation a4 
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of 7,500. The states having the largest numbers of such 
papers are: 


Pennsylvania 

 Tilinois 

; Massachusetts 


On the streets of New York City and its suburbs there 
are daily offered to the unsuspecting public newspapers 
which contain reading matter, exclusive of advertisements, 
sufficient to fill 4,000 or 5,000 pages of Economic Studies, and 
in the twenty-one principal news circles of the United States 
the papers publish every day the equivalent of seventy) 
books containing 100,000 words each. Fortunately for 
the public, the daily paper is, in the main, a local insti- 
tution. 
Every great city isa news centre. The possible constit- 
;\ uency of a daily paper may be counted as comprising 
every one who lives within two or three hours’ distance 
of the newspaper office. Nowadays, with our multiplied 
railroads and trolley lines, a daily paper may hope to have 
some direct popular influence over an area with a radius of, 
perhaps, fifty miles. The larger the population of this 
area, the more numerous, as a rule, are the papers pub- 
lished there; and the greater is the bulk of reading matter 
daily offered to the same constituency. In Detroit the 
citizen is beset by only four important dailies; in New York 
city he is beset by twenty or more. If we take the fifty- 
mile radius as representing approximately the distance to 
which a daily paper may havea general sale, we shall have 
twenty-one principal news circles in the United States, 
including within their limits all of the cities which hada 
population of over 100,000 in 1890. A few of these 
circles include more than one such city. The accompanying 
table shows the twenty-one news circles with population 
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estimated from the census of 1890, divided into oahass and 
suburban, and roughly estimated for 1899; and the number 
of daily papers having at least 7,500 circulation, counting 
one morning and one afternoon edition (where there are 
such) as separate papers. These twenty-one news circles 
had in 1890 an aggregate population of nearly nineteen and 
one-half millions, or about 30 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the United States, while they furnish 186 of the 250 
dailies having largest circulation, or about 75 per cent, 
including all of the twenty-six leading dailies printed in a 
foreign language, and all but two of the papers having a 
circulation of more than 20,000. It is clear that the larger 
the city the more serious is its newspaper problem, and the 
greater is the necessity for the organization of news and the 
cultivation of skill in reading newspapers. 

No one nowadays reads a newspaper through, although 
possibly some readers feel conscience-smitten because they 
are unable todo so. Most readers look for what interests | 
them, and are satisfied if they find it quickly. This one 
fact points the way along which the newspaper is developing 
and must continue to develop, and brings us to the problem 
of newspaper analysis. ‘There are five general divisions 
under which newspaper matter falls. These are; 

I. News. 

IV. Opinion. 

V. Advertisements. 

Under ‘‘News’’ should be included every item that is a 

_ first-hand report of currentevents. ‘‘Illustrations’’ include 
all pictorial matter outside of advertisements. Under 
‘*Literature’’ are included serial stories, special studies, 
humorous sketches, jokes, poetry, book reviews, and for- 
eign correspondence not in the nature of news. ‘‘Opinion’’ 
is made up of letters, exchanges and editorials. ‘‘ Adver- 
tisemeuts’’ are items of any kind for the printing of which 
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the newspaper receives direct compensation, as well as 
business announcements made by the newspaper in its own 
behalf. 

**News,’’ for which the newspaper is named, generally 
occupies the largest share of space, and is made up of very 
heterogeneous elements. During the Spanish-American war 
—and the analysis which forms the basis of this essay was 
made of papers published at that time—the war news formed 
so large and sospecial a department—sometimes occupying 
more than one-fourth of the newspaper’s entire space—as 
to deserve separate classification. Accordingly, under the 
head of ‘‘News’’ we have three main subdivisions—war 
news, general news and special news. The distinction 
between general news and special news, though in some 
cases difficult of application, is nevertheless of first-rate 
importance. Briefly, general news is news that is edited; 
special news is news that is not edited. General news is 
reported inexactly, and sometimes incorrectly ; special news 
is reported exactly, and men do business in reliance upon 
it. General news may be subdivided into foreign news, 
political news, news of crime and vice, and miscellaneous 
news. Special news may be subdivided into business news, 
sporting mews, and society news. ‘‘Opinion’’ may be 
divided into editorials, which give expression to the news- 
paper’s individual policy, and letters and exchanges, which 
express, in a more or less restricted way, public opinion in 
general. ‘‘Advertisements’’ may be separated into six 
classes—want, retail, medical, political and legal, miscella- 
neous, and self advertisements. 

According to this analysis, the matter contained in the 
newspaper is arranged under eighteen heads, which may 
now be described more in detail: 

1. War news includes news of the actual military opera- 
tions of the combatants in the field; news of the organiza- 
tion and discipline of the army, of the movements of troops 
at home, of the camps, and of the food supplies for the 
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news and notes referring to individuals 
iat ~ (ee into prominence by the war; and news of the for- _ 
< = relations of the United States as affected by the war. 


countries which are not connected with our own 
wars, and which are reported on account of their interna- : 
tional interest. This separate classification of foreign news 
would be illogical except on the hypothesis that society is, 
on the whole, organized with reference to political 
divisions. 
= 3. Political news includes news of current administration © 
and legislation in nation, commonwealth, and city, as well 
. as news of party conventions, candidates, and speeches, of 
conferences and discussions calculated to influence political _ 
action, and of elections. 
4. News of crime and vice includes accounts of the com- 
mission of crimes and of the trial and punishment of crimi- 
nals, and news of suicides, brawls, drunkenness, prostitution, 
divorce proceedings, etc. 
_ §. Miscellaneous news includes reports of celebrations and — 
meetings, some personal notes, general news of trusts, labor — 
unions, and strikes, religious news, and other general —_ 
not included under preceding heads. 
6. Business news includes regular reports of organized 
business life, news of the markets, financial and commercial, 
insurance notes, railway notes, court calendars and legal ~ 
news, shipping news, real estate news, and weather bulle- — e 
tins. 
ae 7. Sporting news includes news of baseball, football, 
golf, cycling, cricket, chess, billiards, prize-fighting, yacht- 
ing, and all sports of recognized general interest. 
«Society news, the least definite of the divisions under 
Re special news, includes a number of items ranging from 
obituary and marriage lists through reports of music and 
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the drama, to more general news of ‘‘society’’ as it is at 
Newport and elsewhere. 

9. Lilustrations include cartoons, illustrative sketches, and 
portraits. Cartoons comprise all pictorial caricatures and 
humorous representations giving point to the news of the 
day. Sketches include drawings of buildings and scenes, 
whether illustrative of crime or of war, and all professedly 
bona fide illustrations of news and literature, other than 
portraits. Portraits are the pictures of ‘‘men of the hour’’ 
and persons ‘‘in the public eye,’’ as well as of historical 
characters. 

10. Literature includes the various kinds of matter enu- 
merated in an earlier paragraph, and ranges between wide 
extremes in both quantity and quality. Many ‘‘exchanges’’ — 
should, perhaps, be classed under this head, but on account 
of the difficulty of sorting them, all exchanges are classed 
together under a later head. 

11. £ditorials include the editor’s comments upon current 
events, news summaries on the editorial page, and editorial 
articles on science, literature and art. 

12. Letters and exchanges include all signed communica- 
tions to the editor from the general public, and all articles 
or items copied from other journals. ‘This division does 
not include signed news correspondence or the dispatches of 
the Associated Press or of news syndicates. 

13. Want advertisements include those so designated by 
the papers themselves and, in general, most of the adver- 
tisements occupying only a few lines each and placed to- 
gether in columns of nearly solid printed matter. 

14. Retail advertisements include chiefly the large mass 
of advertisements calculated to attract local custom to mer- 
cantile establishments, and represent roughly the attrac- 
tions of the ‘‘shopping district.’’ 

15. Medical advertisements include advertisements of 
sanitariums, special treatments, and patent medicines rang- 
ing from ‘‘Cuticura Soap’’ to ‘‘ Paine’s Celery Compound. ’’ 
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Advertisements of this class often refer to sexual disorders, 
and thinly-veiled announcements of criminal medical prac- 
tice not infrequently appear. 

16. Political and legal advertisements include reports and 


notices the publication of which is required by law, whether 


paid for out of the public treasury or by individuals. The 
proceedings of municipal and county legislative boards, 
lists of delinquent taxes, and notices of sheriff sales, mort- 


vie gage foreclosures, and the like, make up the bulk of this 


division. 

17. Miscellaneous advertisements are composed, chiefly, 
of transportation, financial, educational, amusement, hotel, 
and summer resort advertisements. This division of 
advertisements corresponds roughly to the ‘‘business’’ 
division of special news. 

18. Self advertisements include notices referring to price, 
circulation, the Sunday issue, some special feature, or other 


- topics for announcement or self-gratulation. 


The writer has received sample copies of 240 of the 250 
leading dailies already described. Of 186 published in the 
twenty-one principal news circles, 147—136 English and 


- eleven foreign—have been analyzed in detail. In this 


analysis, each paper was examined column by column and 


_ the amount of matter coming under the several subdivisions 


was estimated down to the twentieth of a column. The 
totals under each subdivision were reduced .to percentages 
_ of the whole, and the papers in each news circle were com- 
pared. General percentages were made out for the papers 
in each news circle taken in aggregate, and by comparison 
of news circles, averages for the whole country were 
obtained. The copies analyzed were, for the most part, 
issues for some day in June, 1898, but quite a number bear 


date, September, 1898, and a few were issued in other 


months. In addition to this analysis of single copies, a 
d also in Septem- 
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ber, 1899, of two great dailies, the Mew York Times and 
the Chicago Record, were analyzed. All these papers were 
affected, though not in the same degree, by the existence 
of the war with Spain and the resulting complications in the 
Philippines. The general scheme of analysis is shown in 
an accompanying diagram. 


Diagram—Analysis of the 


Chicago | 
New York ° | San Francisco 
Journal.” ‘Times-Her- | “Chronicle.” 


June 11, 1898 June 1, 1898 
1,213,751 “B” 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS. 


Foreign news 
2. Political news ... 
3. Newsof crime and vice 
4. Miscellaneous news . 
Special news 

1. Business news .... 
2. Sporting news .... 
3. Society news 

. Milustrations 

nion .. 
. Editorials 
. Letters —~y exchanges . 

isemen 


The various kinds of newspaper matter were found to 
occupy on the average for the whole country the following 
ere of the total space: 


4 
— 
Name of paper........ 
Number of pages........ 12 12 12 
Total number of columns... . 8&4 84 | 84 
— War news .. 18.8 19.8 235 1 19.5 
8.1 | 35-45 18.4 15-5 5 
= 5-4 18.3 21.8 11.6 13.8 
| 2.5 10. “4 9.1 10.8 
25 3 2.85 3-4 85 I. 
I 15.75 | 2.2 2.6 8.5 10. 
{ 5 d 2.25 2.7 0.0 0.0 
r 6.85 8.2 6.85 8.2 2.55 | gt 
6.85 | 8.2 3275 | 45 2-45 | 3 
0.0 0.0 3-1 37 I 
28.55 | 34 19-15 | 228 | 294 35- 
q d. Politicaland legal ...| 0.0 45 5 I 
¢. Miscellaneous .....| 8&5 10.1 2-7 9.2 
Va ‘Gal 
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a, War news. . 17-9 


x 


{ Foreign 


Crime and vice . 3. 


I. News. Miscellaneous. II.1 


6. General news . e- Political 


Mustrations 


Literature . 


. Want. 

. Retail . 

. Medical ....... 39 

. Political and legal. . . 2.0 | 
Miscellaneous... . . 60 


3 a The analysis of individual papers shows ‘‘Literature 
entirely wanting more frequently than any other class of 
matter. ‘‘Illustrations’’ are also quite frequently wanting. 
‘*News,’’ ‘‘Opinion,’’ and ‘‘ Advertisements’’ are the three 

. grand divisions of matter that are never wholly lacking. It 
should, perhaps, be remarked that news of crime and vice, _ 
on account of which the newspaper is so often denounced, 

fills on the average only 3.1 per cent of the whole space, 
though the percentage ranges in individual papers from 

F: zero to 18.8, both extremes being found in New York city. 

percentages of space occupied by the various classes 

of matter in each of the twenty-one principal news circles — E 
are shown in the NS table. In some cases we 
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New York. 


Philadelphia. 


Baltimore and 
Washington. 


Pittsburg. 


Number of dailies analyzed... . . 


Total number of columns. ... . 


“Percentage of totalspace ...... 


3 


1,936 


4 


3 Crime and Vice ........ 
4. Miscellaneous. ........ 


¢. Special News 


3- Society 
Il. Illustrations. ......... 
a. 
5. Lettersand Exchanges... .. 
Adwertisements ......... 


— 

d. Politicaland Legal ....... 


13-3 


4 
| | | | 
~ 
| | 1.014 | 1,044 | 742 | 666 | 594 | 358 
| 220 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100} 100 
New .| 55-7 | 53-9 | 584] 50 | 53-7 | $2.3 | 61) 63.3 
WarNews ...........] 157] 19.6] 18.3 | 15.7 | 18.2] 17.3) 15.2) 15-9 
4 Gemeral News. 226] 21.7 | 2an | 22.2) 15.8) 27.3) 28.6 
t. Foreign 28 6 19 9| 6] 20) 14 
2. Political 58) 57 | 66| 63! 
9.3 | 12.8] 11.6] 7.2 | 12.4| 7.9| 11.2] 14.8 
| 126 | 18.0 | 18.2! | 17.6) 18.8 
q 
38} 22] 47] 23| 25 2.2 
44| 30] 23) 19] 52) 38 
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| are able to detect interesting characteristics of local journal- 
ss ism, as will appear from a rapid survey of the several 
centres: 
st, New York, which is the metropolitan news centre of 
the country and has journals of all descriptions, ‘‘setting 
the pace’’ in ‘‘yellow’’ and conservative journalism alike, 
does not occupy either first or last place in any department. 
_ In foreign news it comes second, and would perhaps come 
a first under normal conditions. In these statistics Cleveland 
_ stands first, as most of the papers analyzed for this news 
centre were issues for September, when the Dreyfus case 
and other foreign matters were taking up much space. 
F New York stands second in crime and vice, and no doubt 
deserves that position. Individual New York papers, of 
re. course, show great variations. Following are the extremes 


in a number of departments: . 


CLass OF MATTER. | 
mews... 0.0 
Business news . 
orting news . 0.0 
Tilustrations ‘ 0.0 
Letters andexchanges. . . ° 0.0 | 
Want advertisements... . 0.0 
Retail advertisements. ....... 0.0 4 
Self advertisements . 0.0 a 
| 


2. Boston, which is the one great news centre of New 
England, and which is supposed to be, more than any other 
large American city, the home of culture and learning, is q 
nevertheless afflicted with sensational journalism. In per- 
centage of illustrations this centre stands second. Itisa 
curious fact that the craze for illustrations seems to have a 
taken possession of the extreme West, the extreme East, 
and two or three intermediate stations, in the following 
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order: San Francisco, Boston, St. Louis, Denver, New 
York. It is significant that Boston stands at the foot of the 
list in the department of business news. That Boston, too, 
shows wide variations in its individual papers will be seen 
by a comparison of the Evening anenetie and the Evening 


Per cent in Per cent in 
“Journal.” | Transcript.’’ 


CLASS OF MATTER, 


8 
OS 


Il. Ulustrations . 
III. Literature 

IV. Opinion . ‘ 
V. Advertisements . 


3. Philadelphia, the most American of the great news 
centres, stands first in society news and last in medical 
advertisements, seemingly not a dishonorable distinction. 

4. Chicago, the great industrial and commercial centre of 
the North Central states, stands second in literature and near 
the foot in crime and vice. While exhibiting no striking 
peculiarities as a news centre, Chicago furnishes, perhaps, 
the best average among its leading newspapers of any great 
city in the United States. 

5. Baltimore and Washington show no very important 
peculiarities, except that they rank next to Boston at the 
bottom of the list in business news. 

6. Pittsburg, with its immense suburban population, 
stands first in retail advertisements and next to the last in 
want advertisements. 

7 and 8. St.Louis and Cincinnati, of which the one had 
in 1860 almost exactly 50 per cent and the other 45 per cent 
foreign-born population, predominantly German, seem now 
to be in some respects the most notable centres of ‘‘yellow 
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journalism’’ in the country. These two centres keep 
remarkably close together inthe table of percentages. 
Both stand high in illustrations, medical advertisements, 
and news of crime and vice; while they stand very low in 
letters and exchanges, editorials, literature, and retail 
advertisements. It is significant that Joseph Pulitzer, pro- 
prietor of the New York World, got his training in yellow 
journalism as manager of the S/. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
There is, too, in both St. Louis and Cincinnati a member 
of the ‘‘Scripps-McRae "League. 
9. Minneapolis and St. Paul stand last in political z 
news. 
Kansas City presents a considerable contrast with 
St. Louis in journalism, the former centre being nearly 


as conservative as the latter is sensational. Kansas City 


stands first in letters and exchanges and second in busi- 
ness news. 

11. Louisville stands first in business news and also first 
in the general subdivision, special news. 
i 12. San Francisco stands away above all the other news 


ntres in the proportion of illustrations. It also stands 
first in want and last in retail advertisements, in these _ 


| respects being almost the exact opposite of Pittsburg. 

/ 13. Buffalo takes first place in advertisements as a whole, 
and also in sporting news, while it stands very low in vice 
and crime and miscellaneous news. 

14. Cleveland stands first in foreign news, second in — 
medical advertisements, third in vice and crime, and near — 
the last in war news. ‘The relative prominence of foreign — 
news and crime and vice, as well as the small importance 
of war news, are due to the fact that September issues for 
the most part were analyzed. 

15. Indianapolis stands low in crime and vice and in two 
divisions of advertisements. 

16. Omaha is a centre of extreme characteristics, stand-— 
ing first in political and miscellaneous news and self 
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advertisements, last in social news, and next to the last 
in war and sporting news. The ‘‘Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
position’’ accounts for the large percentage of miscella- 
neous news. 

17. Detroit takes second place in war news, and next 
to the last place in political and social news and crime and 
vice. In the general subdivision, special news, it stands 
at the foot of the list. 

18. Milwaukee is first in literature, second in miscella- 
neous news and last in war news and crime and vice. The 
Wisconsin ‘* Fifty-Years-of-Statehood’’ celebration affected 
Milwaukee papers much as the ‘‘Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion’’ did those of Omaha. 

19. Rochester is second in sporting news and editorials 
and last in illustrations. 

20. New Orleans has first place in war news and edito- 
rials, second place in political news, and last in advertise- 
ments asa whole. The high percentage of war news was 
probably due to the proximity of military operations. 

21. Denver stands second in letters and exchanges, fourth 
in illustrations, and last in foreign and sporting news and 
miscellaneous advertisements. 

Thus much has been said about differences between the 
contents of the newspapers of different localities, differences 
that are due partly to local and temporary events, partly to 
the influence of individual editors upon the character of 
journalism, and partly to the peculiar local characteristics 
of the newspaper constituencies. 

An examination of the contents of papers arranged in 
classes according to circulation shows some interesting 
results. In news of crime and vice, in illustrations, and in 
want and medical advertisements, the percentages of space 
occupied show an almost steady increase with increase of 
circulation, while the opposite is true in political news, 
editorials, letters and exchanges, and political advertise- 
ments. Some of the more important differences between 
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papers having more than 40,000 circulation and those hav- 
ing between 7,500 and 17,500 are as follows: 


40,000 or 
moore. 


Crime and vice 

Illustrations 

Want advertisements 

Medical advertisements 4.1 
Ry: 
Editorials 

Letters and exchanges. .... 

Political advertisements. . . 


The comparison of the analyzed contents of a whole 
week’s issues of two great dailies, the Mew York Times and 
the Chicago Record, reveals some of the differences that may 
exist between progressive high-class journals. The high 
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percentage of illustrations and literature in the 7imes for 
the week in 1898 are almost wholly due to the supplements. 
The Record has no Sunday edition and no supplements. A 
comparison of the week's issues in 1898 with a week's 
issues a year later shows principally the effect of peace in 
the decrease of war news and the increase of foreign and 
political news. The 7imes appears without any illustra- 
tions at all, the Sunday supplement having been discon- 
tinued. The great differences between the two papers in 
business news, editorials, letters and exchanges, and want, 
medical, and miscellaneous advertisements are noticeable in 
both years. The Zimes is a conservative journal. The 
Record, by the quantitative analysis of its contents, is made 
to appear ‘‘yellow.’’ It is a notable example of the paper 
that has many of the characteristic features of yellow jour- 
nalism minus its unscrupulous management and sensational 
spirit. 

The most loyal newspaper man, as well asthe most severe 
critic of newspapers, will admit that there are important 
differences in the quality of various journals. During the 
last few years the term ‘‘yellow journalism’’ has come into 
vogue. Presumably newspapers can be roughly classed as 
*‘yellow’’ and conservative; yet the definition of a yellow 
journal is a matter of some difficulty. In general, yellow 
journalism is about ihe same as extreme sensational jour- 
nalism, and the latter may perhaps be defined as journalism 
that stimulates man’s social senses merely for the sake of 
the pleasure and excitement attendant upon the stimula- 
tion. Sensational journalism possibly has its appropriate 
function in breaking down the false proprieties and proper- 
ties of an individualistic civilization. But when set in 
motion by the unscrupulous greed of gain, and controlled by 
men who desire to get wealth or power by playing upon the 
passions and follies of their fellows, sensational journalism 
becomes undoubtedly pathological, a social vice the conse- 
quences of which are very grave. 
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If we attempt to classify newspapers on the basis of the 
analysis of their contents made in the preceding pages, we 
are met by a disturbing fact, namely, that the character of 
journalism is determined more by the quality than by the 
subject of matter contained in the papers. For example, if 
the quantity of “‘literature’* were taken as an index of the 
yellowness or the conservatism of papers, we should speedily 
find some of the yellowest and some of the most conserva- 
tive journals falling into the sameclass. The quality as 
well as the quantity must be measured, and we find as much 
variation in the one as in the other. It is an amusing 
illustration of the difficulty of the statistical method that 
the writer had considerable trouble in getting a quantita- 
tive test which would make the Mew York Journal yellow 
and the New York Evening Post conservative. Itis perhaps 
possible that a paper may be so sensationally conservative 
as to become almost yellow. 

But, in spite of all the difficulties, an examination and 
comparison of contents will be of some use in measuring 
the relative influence of the two kinds of journalism. A 
comparison of fifteen yellow with fifteen conservative jour- 
nals, selected by general appearance and reputation from all 
parts of the country, showed the following divisions of 
newspaper matter as characteristic of the two kinds of jour- 
nalism, respectively : 


Of yellow journalism .... { Want advertisements. 
Medical advertisements. 
“ Self advertisements. 
Letters and exchanges. 
Misceilaneous advertisements. 


Of conservativ 


oe _ By adding the average percentages (for the whole coun- _ 
E; try) of the classes of matter in each group we get 16.9 as . 
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the average percentage of yellow characteristics and 23.8 as 
the average of conservative characteristics. By classing 
journals as yellow or conservative according as they have 
more than the average percentage in one kind of character- 
istics and less than the average in the other, leaving as 
uncertain those which rise above or fall below the average 
in both, we are enabled for practical purposes to herd the 
horses, the asses, and the mules separately. Out of 147 
papers analyzed we find 47 yellow, 45 conservative, and 55 
uncertain journals. Their distribution according to news 
circles is shown in an accompanying table. Of twenty 


| 
Number | Number 
Crecre. | eer of Con- | of Un- 
| Journals. servative| certain 

* | Journals. | Journals. 


| 
| 


Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Baltimore and Washington . 
Pittsburg 

St. Louis 

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis and St. Paul 
Kansas City 


AUN OLA WO 


Milwaukee 
Rochester 


Denver 
Twenty-one centres in U. S. 


ON OCH HD OH ORD 


wn 
nw 


papers classed as ‘‘uncertain’’ published inthe New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Pittsburg circles, eighteen have 
less than the average percentage of both yellow and conserva- 
tive characteristics; while of eight such papers published in 
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the San Francisco, Denver and Omaha circles, all have more 
than the average percentage of both. This fact indicates 
that journalism is less differentiated in the West than in the 
East, extremes meeting, not only in the same city, but 
even in the same papers. An illustration of this fact may 
be taken from W. R. Hearst’s two papers, the Sax Fran- 
cisco Examiner and the New York Journal. In these two 
papers the percentages are: 

Examiner, yellow, 37.6 per cent; conservative, 27.2 per 
cent. 

Journal, yellow, 38.0 per cent; conservative, 14.8 per 
cent. 

Yellow journals, have, as a rule, a larger circulation than 
conservative journals, as shown by the accompanying table. 


CLASs. | A.” | | F. ” All. 


_ | 17 12 3 | 
Conservative . . . 9 8 | $3 
7 


Uncertain . 18 55 


39 


A comparison of the prices of newspapers shows that out of 
a total of 147, 66 are sold for one cent apiece, 47 for two 
cents, 15 for three cents, and 19 for fivecents. All but two 
of the five-cent papers are published in the San Francisco, 
Denver, Omaha, and New Orleans circles. The yellow 
journal is generally cheaper than the conservative journal, 
as shown in the accompanying table. As was to be ex- 


PRICE OF JOURNALS. | 1 cent, 2cents. | 3cents. | 5 cents. All. 


Yellow... 12 47 


Conservative ..... 17 45 
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Total 66 47 15 19 147 
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PRICE OF JOURNALS 


BY CIRCULATION. 


25 
31 
| 
12 
22 


18 


147 


the 147 papers, 69 were published in the morning and 78 in 
_ the evening. Yellow journals are predominantly evening 
papers, while the time of day when issued makes no appre- 


Morning. 


Evening. 


is ciable difference in circulation. Of the 147 papers, 87 pub- 


Total. 


14 
32 
23 


33 
23 
22 
78 


Evening. 


| 


| 147 


lish a Sunday edition, 56 a weekly or Saturday edition, 
eleven a semi-weekly edition, and two a thrice-a-week edi- 
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irs pected, low price and large circulation go together, as shown 2 
, sss by the table of prices according to circulation classes. Of 
cent. cents, coats, conte. | 
— wo. | Pot No. | Per! No. | Per! No, | Per 
cent. cent. ent. cent. 
Class 8126! 3] 10] 3] 10 
Total ...... 66] 45 47 | 15 | 10 | 19 | 13 | 
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tion. / A larger proportion of yellow journals issue Sunday 
editions, while a larger proportion of conservative journals 
issue weekly editions 


ye Weekly or 
* | Saturday. 

EDITIONS. 


Yellow . é I 
Uncertain. . . 3 
7 


Conservative 


Total... Ir 


We have already seen that St, Louis isa notable centre 
of yellow journalism. Every one of the five leading dailies 
of St. Louis gives more than the average share of space to 
‘*yellow’’ characteristics. It is related that a former editor 
of the Globe-Democrat who had a great influence upon St. 
Louis journalism, once defined the most successful news- 
paper manager as the man who best knew where hell was 
going to break out next, and had a reporter on the spot. 
Possibly this anecdote will give the desired key to the 
nature of yellow journalism, though we might add, that 
nowadays, when hell shows no signs of eruption, the suc- 
cessful newspaper manager sends a reporter to ‘‘raise’’ it. 

If we were to count as yellow journals of the deepest dye 
those which give more than one-third of their space to yel- 
low matter, we should find seven—four owned by W. R. 
Hearst, and two owned and one founded by Joseph Pulitzer. 
This fact, that the seven yellowest great dailies in the 
United States have been or are now under the control of 
one of two men, isan indication of the immense opportunity 
for the expression of individuality in journalism. The 
New York World and the New York Journal have an incal- 
culable influence in the United States. During the late 
war they claimed a daily circulation of more than a million 
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Bees. each, and they were hawked upon the streets of dis- 
tant cities. Their influence does not arise from popular 
confidence in them, but is rather the influence of association 
and success. Everywhere, like omnipresent rowdies, these — 
papers make themselves felt. 
An individual influence of quite a different character has waa 
been exercised by the Vew York Sun under the control of 
the Danas. The Suz is,-in most respects, a conservative 
paper, though possessed of a brilliant individuality. This 
paper furnishes more ‘‘exchanges,’’ most of which are arti- 
cles of some length and value, than any other paperinthe _ 
United States. In the papers analyzed 75 exchanges were 


Exchanges Found in Analyzed Newspapers. 


Source. NUMBER. 
New York ‘“Sun”’ 75 
Washington “ Star’’ 51 
Chicago ** News”’ 50 
Chicago ‘‘ Record” 46 
Indianapolis ‘‘ Journal 
Chicago ‘‘Tribune’’ 
Detroit ‘‘ Free Press ”’ 
Washington ‘‘ Post” 
Cleveland ‘‘ Leader ’”’ 
St. Louis ‘“‘Globe-Democrat "’ 
Cleveland “‘ Plain-Dealer”’ 
Other analyzed papers 
Foreign journals 
Puck 


**Harper’s Bazaar” 
Other American journals. ...... 


From all sources 


taken from the Su”, while only 15 and 14 were taken from 
the World and the Journal, respectively. The pre-eminence 
of the Suz has been due, no doubt, to its literary excel- 
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bean further indication of newspaper individuality may 
be gleaned from a few samples of journalistic mottoes. 
The Sun’s motto until two or three years ago was, ‘‘If you 
see it in the ‘Sun,’ it’s so.’’ Other examples follow: 

New York /ournal, ‘‘An American newspaper for the 
American people.’’ 

New York 7imes, ‘‘ All the news that’s fit to print.’’ 

Boston fost, ‘‘The representative Democratic paper of 
New England;’’ ‘‘with a mission and without a muzzle.’ 

Worcester Spy, ‘‘The spy should have the eye of Argus; 
he is honorable if he do but look to the welfare of the com- 
monwealth.’’ 

Brooklyn Zag/e, ‘‘We must not conform to governments. 
Governments are intolerable unless they conform to us.’’ 

Philadelphia North American, ‘‘ American in everything 
and always for the people;’’ ‘‘The oldest daily newspaper 
in America;’’ ‘‘You can believe what you read in the 
‘North American.’ ”’ 

Buffalo Mews, ‘‘Some papers give all of the news part of 
the time, and some papers give part of the news all of the 
time. The ‘News’ is the only paper that gives all the news 
all the time. ’’ 

Baltimore Sum, ‘‘Light for all.’’ 

Baltimore American, ‘‘We build.’’ 

Louisville Pos, ‘‘If new and true, not otherwise—a Dem- 
ocratic newspaper.’’ 

St. Paul Dispatch, ‘‘You may rely upon the truth of the 
‘Dispatch’ news and bulletins. No fakes tolerated.’’ 

Kansas City /Journal, ‘‘By the way, the war has not 
interfered with making Kansas City a good place to live 
in.’ 

New Orleans //em, ‘‘The ‘Daily Item’ is the paper that 
defends the interests of all classes.’’ 

_ An examination of the editorial columns of the papers 
- analyzed revealed the extent to which editorial comment is 
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_ devoted to controversial matters. The editorials with title 
_ were upon the following general subjects: 
Politics 
Literature and science. ..... 190r 2.7 percent. 
160r 2.3 per cent. 
1oor 1.4 per cent. eg 
7 or 1.0 per cent. 
Crime and vice. ........ 60r .gpercent. 
—_ — 
All subjects ...... . . . 703 0r 100 percent. 


ie at : The average number of editorials for each paper was 4. 8, ai 

_ journals. A comparison of the papers does not show any Soi 
marked differences in the subjects of editorial comment in _ 
yellow and conservative sheets. ; 


_ to-day is the excellence and apparent success of the ‘‘ Home 
Study Circle,’’ conducted by Professor Seymour Eaton, of 
Drexel Institute, and published in the Chicago Record and 
_ about a dozen other papers from Newark, N. J., to Denver, Ps 
and from Minneapolis to New Orleans. The studies are rj 
written by specialists, among whom are many eminent col- | Sen F 
lege men. The subjects of study are numerous and wag vA 
esting, including literature, science, history, biography, 
art, government, political economy, and industry. The 
ee educational value of this movement ought to be very we, 
A number of papers which do not publish the “ Home Stud 
Circle’ have literary and scientific features, one of the most 
common being the ‘‘household’’ page, on which is some- ae 
times published a copyrighted menu. Another valuable 
; . sometimes found in newspapers is the question 
ureau. One recent of New York 
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is generally calculated to popularize art. Although the 
New York Times, with which this feature originated, has 
discontinued its Sunday supplement on the plea that hence- 
forth it wishesto be a newspaper strictly, the 7imes supple- 
ment has already had a wide and probably beneficial 
influence on the Sunday newspaper. The 7imes still issues 
an excelient Saturday supplement, devoted to the ‘‘review 
of books and art,’’ and a Monday supplement, or weekly 
financial and commercial review. 

If a newspaper is to have an individual influence, that 
is, if it is to be a leader of public opinion rather than a 
mere reporter of events, it should exercise its power through 
the editorial columns. The intelligent reader can tolerate 
any kind of editorial vehemence better than the discolora- 
tion of news. The most powerful influence that lends itself 
to the discoloration or suppression of news is, in general, 
partisanship, whether it be sincere or subsidized. ‘The 147 
papers here under examination show political affiliations as 
follows: 


Republican... 
Independent Republican . 


Faby 


The parties divide the honors about equally so far as cir- 
culation and yellow journalism are concerned, though the 
Democratic party has slightly the better of it in both par- 
ticulars. It should, perhaps, be noted as a sign of the 
development of a new partisanship that eleven out of the 
147 papers carry the ‘‘Union label.’’ Three of these papers 


are in Louisville and two in Milwaukee. ape 
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gation to inquire into the details of news-gathering, oneor _ 
two significant facts appear from a study of the papers 
themselves. During the war a set of newspapers in differ- 
ent parts of the country would publish syndicate gts 
other than those of the Associated Press. ‘The Herald, thie 
a World, and the Journa/, all of New York, were each at the © 
head of a war news syndicate comprising eight or ten lead- 
ing papers in nearly as many cities. ‘There was also the ie 
‘Scripps-McRae League,’’ whichis apparentlyapermanent 


West. These papers seem to draw upon a central editorial 
bureau to acertain extent. At any rate, an identical ; 

“‘leader’’ entitled ‘‘Governor Scofield’s Cow’’ appeared i in 

both the Cleveland Press and the Kansas City World, mem- ad 
bers of the League. _ 

Something has already been said of the possibilities of a . 
individual leadership in journalism. The other side of a 
paradox is that the effacement of the individual often seems _ 
-socomplete and so hopeless as to discourage ambitious sk 
_ young men from entering the journalistic profession. As _ 

_ the business of collecting and distributing news gets better 4 
organized, it is undoubtedly true that the call for strong : 
individuality in journalism grows less. The newspaper 
business is, perhaps, getting farther and farther away from F 
the profession of journalism. Certainly the established 

eo newspapers aré coming to be more and more institutional. ? 

It requires a large outlay of capital to make a newspaper 
‘succeed, and, without independent means, it requires great, x eee 

_ perhaps almost impossible, adaptability in the thoroughly 
intelligent and conscientious man to walk the path that — 
leads to the editorial chair. The newspaper, whichis pre- 
eminently a public and not a private institution, the prin- , 
cipal organ of society for distributing what we may call 
working information, ought not to be controlled by irre- 

ponsible individuality. Those newspapers that are partisan — is 
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organs are, in large measure, politically controlled, and in 
so far as they are really responsible to their party, they 
perform a more important public function than they could 
if subject to the caprice of the individual owner or editor. 
At the same time, a journal whose news columns are pros- 
tituted to the interests of a faction or a ‘‘boss’’ does not 
deserve the name of newspaper. The same is true of a 
journal subsidized by private interests of any kind to tam- 
per with the news. For these reasons, complete inde- 
pendence of private or factional interests, and a comse- 
quent subordination of the editorial page to the news 
column, is coming to be widely recognized as the ideal of 
journalism. 

Let us see what the function of news is. All information 
that is useless is worse than useless, because it detracts one’s 
attention from his work to no purpose. But the retail mer- 
chant often looks into the daily paper to find the latest 
market prices, and acts upon the information obtained. 
The boy out of work searches the want columns and gets 
direction in his hunt for a situation. Probably almost 
everyone sometimes goes ‘to the newspaper for information 
that will immediately affect hisaction. Yet the great mass 
of the information we get in reading the papers affects our 
action only vaguely and remotely, if at all. It would 
probably be much more advantageous, for most people, to 
read a concise and accurate review of foreign news and 
general home news once a week or once a month than to 
glance every day through columns of unverified reports and 
surmises about what is happening or going to happen. 
Some periodicals published weekly, monthly, or quarterly, 
give such reviews at the present time, and a few news- 
papers assist their readers by printing on the front page 
either a table of the principal contents of the paper or a 
digest of the day’s news. Indeed, the system of elaborate 
headings, which in yellow journals sometimes extend clear _ 
across the page and take up a large share of the space, is de- % 
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signed to catch the eye and relieve the general reader from — 
the trouble of plodding through the lengthy dispatches in fine 
print. One of the characteristic methods of yellow journal- 
ism is to prostitute the headlines to an unworthy function, 
either by making them unduly prominent and thus forcing 
attention or by making them exaggerate or misrepresent 
the contents of dispatches. In any case, headlines and 
daily summaries are the editor’s abbreviations of the daily 
news and rumors, and are less trustworthy, though more — 


accessible sources of information than the news columns 


themselves. The reader of the daily papers is often at a 
loss to give any connected account of the course of impor- 
tant events simply because he has had a rapid series of — 
vague and conflicting impressions from hastily looking over _ 
the headings of daily dispatches. It is clear that present- 
day journalism, with its numerous daily editions and its 
fierce competition for priority in the publication of news, 
has greatly overdone the matter. Whentwoor more papers 
get to ‘‘running’’ each other, they often lose all sense of 


responsibility to the public, and their competition becomes * 


simply a game for the opportunity of self-gratulation. There 
is at present a general tendency to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of being ‘‘up-to-date.’’ We are so thoroughly up-to- 
date that we might about as well celebrate our funerals and 
see who can get to heaven first. May we not define the 
appropriate function of the newspaper thus? The news- 
paper should render easily accessible to the individual ail 
widely-interesting news as promptly as is consistent with 
accurate reporting, and should furthermore give concise 
reviews of public events just passed. In other words, news 
should be for use, not principally for stimulation. The 
newspaper should not endeavor to magnify the importance 
of news for the purpose of creating interest and increasing 
its sales. This latter proposition, though apparently rea- 
sonable, seems almost ludicrously impracticable. It is 
evident that we have struck the bread-and-butter problem. 
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Here we get into inevitable controversy, for competition, 
‘*the life of trade,’’ is brought into court. 

The vital question with reference to the newspaper busi- 
ness is, from the social standpoint, the question of control. 
Who shall be responsible for the newspaper? It is ration- 
ally absurd that an intelligent, self-governing community 
should be the helpless victim of the caprice of newspapers 
managed solely for individual profit. The practical news- 
paper man would choose to publish a partial and inaccurate 
account of some new occurrence to-day rather than wait till 
to-morrow and be able to publish a full and exact account 
of the affair. Furthermore, an earlier garbled report makes 
a later complete report unavailable—it is no longer news. 
Why are these things so? Simply because the sine gua non 
of successful competitive journalism is believed to be not 
to give an accurate report, but to give the frs¢ report. The 
American people must dearly love the freedom of the press, 
or we should have heard before now much talk of govern- 
ment control or operation of the newspaper. Censorship 
is, however, distasteful to the people even when apparently 
necessary in time of war. Nevertheless, the newspaper 
business, if not a ‘‘natural monopoly,’’ is at least a business 
in which a large aggregation of capital and a widespread 
and unified organization for news-gathering and news-dis- 
tribution is essential to success. The function of the news- 
paper is so predominantly public and its service so 
universally requisite, that many government undertakings 
are far less truly political. When we assail political cor- 
ruption we generally blame either the ‘‘politicians’’ or the 
‘‘citizens.’’ If the latter, we practically concede that there 
is no immediate remedy for corruption available. In 
attacking the abuses of journalism, there is a like tendency 
either to put the blame on the newspaper managers or on the 
‘*public.’’ If we blame the ‘‘public’’ solely, there is no 
apparent remedy; for the newspapers themselves are 
coming more and more to be the principal organs through 
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_ which public tastes are formed and appeals to public intel- 


ligence made. The tool is master of the man, and, too 
late, we blame the man. It is certainly probable that a 
newspaper directly responsible to an intelligent and con- 
scientious public would have to be a good journal in order 
tosucceed. Ina perfect democracy the newspaper business 
would regulate itself. But, unfortunately, the ‘‘public’’ is 
not altogether intelligent and conscientious, and for that 
reason the newspaper becomes an organ of dynamic educa- 
tion. It would be treachery to social ideals for school- 
teachers to choose and pursue their profession simply as a 
money-getting enterprise. The same is true of journalism. 
Responsibility must attach to this public function. 

If the people trusted their chosen governors and were 
themselves united in their support of the public welfare, 
they would undoubtedly be willing to put the newspaper 
business, like education, into government hands, though 
not asa monopoly. In fact, however, we as a people still 
regard government asanecessary evil. It is my belief that 
the salvation of our cities depends on the displacement of 
this view by the view that government, the co-operative 
organization of all for the benefit of all, is a necessary good. 
Newspaper competition is, as we have seen, most severe in 
the largest cities, and there also the need of a new devel- 

opment of social consciousness is most pressing. Weekly 
and monthly journals appeal to a more widely scattered 
constituency, and for that reason do not supply to the city — 
man even imperfect summaries of city news and municipal 
doings. For such summaries he must depend on himself or 


on municipal reports. Annual reports for free distribution 


are usually published by the large cities. Two American 
cities, New York and Boston, publish a daily or weekly 
**City Record,’’ containing an account of all municipal 
business. ‘These two cities also have instituted statistical 
bureaus for the collection and distribution of what we may 
call general municipal news. In Cleveland, at least, bulle- 
tins of important events are posted daily in oe : 
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library. In another direction also government is encroach- 
ing upon the field of the newspaper. In the establishment 
of public employment bureaus under state authority in 
Chicago and some other cities, we see an entrenchment 
upon the ‘‘wantad’’ columns of the daily newspaper. Is it 
at all unlikely that, following out these lines of activity, 
government, particularly in cities, will sooner or later put 
into the field newspapers to cover at least the news of local 
business and politics and be available for use in the public 
schools, the public libraries, the city offices, and elsewhere? 
If such journals could be kept free from factional control 
and from the debauching influence of irresponsible news- 
paper competition, they would be of great service in the edu- 
cation of the ‘‘public’’ and in the control of private journals. 
But let no one imagine that government operation is here 
prescribed as a panacea for the evils of irresponsible jour- 
nalism. Mr. Hearst has worked like a hero to make the 
New York Journal the yellowest and most successful journal | 
in the United States. Practically, he ‘‘endowed’’ yellow! 
journalism. ‘The endowment scheme for newspaper reform 
is not generally accepted as practicable. There is a feeling 
that journalism should be a business, and that news-gather- 
ing and distribution should pay for itself.. Those who 
object to the endowment plan should, however, reflect upon 
the question whether or not the pudiic has not already been 
‘‘endowed’’ by someone when a newspaper can be bought 
regularly for less than the cost of the paper on which it is 
printed. Possibly the secret of many newspaper evils lies 
in the fact that the advertisers and the readers can be 
played off against each other. In order to get a large circu- 
lation with which to catch advertisements, the price of the 
paper is reduced, its size increased, its headlines made sen- 
sational, and illustrations introduced to stimulate the 
flagging senses of the reader. Then, asadvertisements flow 
in at increased rates, the price of the paper can be further 
reduced and its attractions multiplied. Under these cir- 
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as a matter of course. Ought not the advertising sheet 
and the newspaper be separated so that each would have to _ 
pay for itself? Advertisements that are really of general 
interest to the publicshould, on such a theory, bepublished 
as news. At any rate, the chief argument against the 
endowment of a newspaper seems to rest on a misconception 
of present conditions, and there is no apparently satisfac- — 
tory reason why some of our surplus millionaires should not 
emulate the example of Mr. Hearst, with this difference, 
that they devote their money, their brains, and their energy 
to the promotion of public intelligence instead of the stimu- — 
lation of public passion. In the meantime it may be possi- — 
ble to work toward a better journalism by introducing or _ 
strengthening the legal responsibility of newspapers for — 
publishing only reliable news. 

We ought not to despair of newspaper reform. We need 
a development of the sense of social responsibility for the 
use of brains and money. If this were general, government 
journalism would be safe, though perhaps unnecessary. 
While this sense of responsibility manifests itself in a few 
individuals only, they have all the greater opportunities for  - 
distinguished social service. The efforts of reformers are oa 
often decried on the plea that we are in the grasp of inevi- 
table tendencies and that there is no use of trying to turn the 
natural course of civilization. Do we not forget that the 
instruments of our present civilization were invented and 
the direction of our development turned in particular ways 
by the herculean efforts of individuals, formers and reform- 
ers? Anyhow, there is still room for evolutionary methods; 
for good is mixed with the evil of even the yellowest jour- 
nals, and many successful journals still preserve their fair 
name. When society is well organized, social intelligence 
will be better organized than it now is. The advance of 
the newspaper toward exact reporting will go hand in hand 
with the exact organization of human affairs. 


F. Wixcox, Ph. D. 


Elk Rapids, Mich. 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 

Other reasons than those of mere convenience of geographi- 
cal grouping may be advanced for devoting a special discus- 
sion to representation in the legislatures of the Southern 
states. To the student of political institutions the ‘‘ Solid 
South’’ has a distinct significance quite apart from the 
ordinary meaning of the term. Four of these states were 
among the original thirteen, while the admission of all the 
others falls well within the first half of this century.’ 
Until comparatively recently they have all been for the most 
part slow-growing agricultural communities. Such condi- 
tions make for uniformity in the spirit and in the forms of 
government. But other and less spontaneous influences 
have been at work in the same direction. Allof these com- 
monwealths have passed through the disorganizing ordeal 
of the war between the states, and at its close they resumed 
their old place in the union, only after deep if not permanent 
impressions had been made upon their governmental insti- 
tutions by a reconstruction process forced upon them from 
without.’ Moreover, all of these states have had to grapple 
more anxiously than their sister commonwealths with a per- 
plexing race problem—a problem which was not only 
involved in all the events that led up to reconstruction, but 
which has been and still is an effective cause of gradual 
modification in government—modification not the less radi- 
cal because it is not in all instances reflected in formal change 
of constitution or of statute, 


1 The functions of state government were not new to the people of West Virginia 
before her separation from the parent state in 1863. 
*The const 
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= Who are represented ? or rather, who may vote in the choice 
ae of legislators ? 


iy hare Only four of these states fail to stipulate expressly that 
f voters must be citizens not only of the state but of the 
United States as well.’ The prevalent qualification of 
residence within the state is one year ; it is not without sig- 
nificance that the only states requiring a two-year term of 
preliminary residence should be the very ones which have 
revised their constitutions within the past decade,’ and it is 
these states which are the most exacting in their require- 
ment as to residence within the county or voting precinct, 
insisting upon a full year, while elsewhere a much shorter 
period is accepted.* Yet these states make discriminations 
among new-comers. Thus, Missississippi gives the right 
to vote after only six months’ residence in the election dis- 
trict to ministers in charge of organized churches who are 
otherwise qualified; South Carolina is still more liberal in 
extending the concession not only to ministers, but also 
to teachers in the public schools, after a residence of but six 
months in the state. 

Just half of these states insist upon the payment of taxes 
as a preliminary to voting. In four instances this is con- 
fined to the poll-tax,‘* while in Georgia and in Mississippi 
all the taxes required during a stated period must have been 
paid.® 

The disqualification of persons of unsound mind, of 
criminals and of paupers is practically universal. Crimes 
against the ballot are visited with especial condemnation in 
Virginia and in Florida, the latter state even disfranchising 

} West Virginia, Alabama, Arkansas and Texas. a 

% Mississippi, South Carolina and Louisiana. ; 

*Sixty days in West Virginia. Three months in Virginia, North Carolina and 
Alabama. Six months in Georgia, Florida, Arkansas, Texas and Tennessee. 

4 South Carolina, Tennessee, Florida and Louisiana. 


5 In Georgia, all taxes up tothe year of the election; in Mississippi all for the 
two years next preceding the election. 
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any person ‘‘who shall make, or become directly or indi- 
rectly interested in, any bet or wager, the result of which 
shall depend upon any election.’’ Virginia includes treason 
in her list of disqualifications, and Georgia specifies the 
_ unusual disqualification of treason against the state. 
Virginia and Florida deprive of the right to vote any person 7 
‘who, while a citizen of this state, has since the adoption 
na _ of this constitution fought a duel with a deadly weapon, 
either within or beyond the boundaries of this state, or 
knowingly conveyed a challenge, or aided or assisted in any — 
‘manner in the fighting a duel.” * 
The suffrage laws of the Southern states are in transition 7 
‘stage, and hence present striking contrasts even in etjcle- é 
ing states. Yet it is only during the last decade that these _ gt ary 
"contrasts and the tendency have become marked. The recon- 
= _ struction acts and the last two amendments to the con- 
_ stitution seemed to rivet fast upon these states a 
laws which were by no means of their own choosing. — 
‘For our present purpose it is enough to recall that the <a 


tion precedent to the withdrawal of the military govern- 
ments and the admission of representatives into congress, 
not only the ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment, — 
but also the framing of a state constitution by a conven- — 

_ tion chosen by an electorate consisting of all the male 

_ citizens of the state of proper age, ‘‘ of whatever race, color _ 

or previous condition,’’ and the ordaining in that constitu- 

tion of the same qualifications for the electoral franchise. * 

As these prerequisites were deemed by most 

_ lawyers to be of doubtful validity as the basis for the main- 
tenance by congress of freedman suffrage in the restored s | 
states, there was sent to the state legislatures in 1869 the fe 


Virginian Constitution. The Florida statute is similar. 
2Says Professor Dunning: “In short, the full enfranchisement of the blacks and 
‘the disfranchisement of the leading whites were required as conditions precedent — 
: to the enjoyment of the rights of a state.” Essays on the Civil Warand Reconstruc- 
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- the four states whose representatives had not already 
been admitted to congress.' But the subjection of what 
had been the ruling class to a new ‘‘ political people,’’ 
brought into being as such by law and not by experience 
and self-discipline in government, could not, in the nature 
of things, be permanent. Even in the states where the 
whites were heavily out-numbered by the blacks only eight 
years had passed before the whites had found means to 
regain their ascendancy. But the vanquishing of ignorance 
and inexperience by force, intimidation and fraud was not 
an inspiring spectacle; hence other and less obnoxious 
devices have been sought out for accomplishing the Nor 


S 


- tion was found to be full of suggestiveness for the solution 

_ of the southern problem, and during the past decade = a 

_ states have developed remarkable ingenuity in the art of z 

framing suffrage laws. Interest centres in several features 

of the subject which cannot be discussed separately, viz.,  _ 

registration, and certain qualifications of property, pr a 

tion or birth. As regards registration the constitutions 

present remarkable contrasts,—contrasts, however, which 

are more apparent than real. Thus, the constitutions of 2 
Virginia and of Arkansas’ absolutely prohibit the 
_ depriving of any citizen of the right to vote at any election 
_ “ because his name is not or has not been registered or listed 

_ as a qualified voter.’’ But in each state the assessdrs are — 

charged with the duty of making out au elaborate list of _ 


It is to be remembered that four of the important Northern states, Ohio, a) 
‘Michigan, Minnesota, and even “ Bleeding Kansas," had refused to extend the | 
‘suffrage to the blacks, and that the Republican platform in the campaign, which 
resulted in Grant's election had affirmed: ‘‘ The guarantee by Congress of equal 
suffrage to all loyal men at the South was demanded by every consideration — 
of public safety, of gratitude and of justice, and must be maintained, while the 
question of suffrage in all loyal states properly belongs to the people of those 
states.” Stanwood, Presidential Elections, p. 258. 

2 West Virginia Constitution. The similar provisions of the Arkansas Constitu- 
tion are to be found in Art. III, Sec 2. See also Act of April 10, 1893. a 
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poll-tax payers, with specifications of age, residence, occu- 
pation, etc. Both the assessor and the voter are subject to 
heavy penalties if this listing is not accuractely done. Copies 
of these lists are furnished to the officers at every polling 
place, and any man challenged upon the basis of these lists 
is obliged to make affidavit that he is a legal voter, stating 
his age, residence, occupation, etc. In Georgia, Texas and 
Tennessee registration is allowed only in counties and towns 
of exceptionally large population. It is permissive under 
the constitutions of Alabama and of Virginia, where both 
the form and the enforcement of the law are said to savor 
of race partisanship. In contrast with these prohibitions or 
permissions there is to be set the express requirement of 
registration as a prerequisite to voting in the constitutions of 
five other states. It is significant that in four of these the 
express requirement is a provision of the constitutions which 
have been revised during the last fifteen years. It is, there- 
fore, a feature of the new suffrage law; it reveals one line 
of tendency. 

Having refused to accept the suggestion of President John- 
son that the ballot be given to negroes who possessed a little 
property and who could read and write, Mississippi at last 
found herself obliged to accede to a constitution which not 
only admitted to the suffrage all male citizens of the United 
States possessing certain age and residence qualifications, 
but which also prohibited the imposing of any property or 
educational qualification before 1885. The most significant 
feature of the constitution of 1890 was the peculiar applica- 
tion of an educational test, in the requirement that on and 
after January 1, 1892, every elector, in addition to the other 
qualifications, should be ‘‘ able to read any section of the 
constitution of this state, or . . . to understand the 
same when read to him, or give a reasonable interpretation 
thereof.’’* The payment of a poll tax is coupled with this 

accuracy the 
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_ effects of the adoption of this qualification. Long before 
_ 1890, for various reasons, the negro had lost much of his 


. Poke from the fact that while in 1890 the colored males of voting 
age were 150,436 as compared with 121,504 whites, the 
a registered colored vote in 1896 was 16,234 as compared 
| with a white vote of 109,337. In other words, while negro 


% 


males of voting age exceed the whites by about 30,000, 


is reduced to a little more than one-half of this excess. 
Sat South Carolina soon proved an apt pupil. The constitu- 
tionality of the Mississippi registration qualifications having 
been upheld by the courts,’ they became the precedent in 
the constitutional convention of 1895, and substantially the 
_ same provisions were ordained by the convention for imme- . 
diate effect,’ but only as a temporary stop-gap.* At the end a 
of two years these qualifications were to be replaced for all 
- new applicants for registration by those which are now in . 
force; the would-be voter must be able to read and write ¥ | 
any section of the constitution submitted to him by the 
iS de registration officer, ov show that he owns and has paid taxes 
collectible during the previous year on property within the 
«State assessed at $300 or more. At the present time, there- 
: fore, the candidate for registration must face the alternative 
_ of an educational or property test. South Carolina does not 


tise ‘Sproule v. Fredericks, 69 Miss., 898; Dixon v. State, 74 Miss., 271. The opinion 
P i f which had prevailed in the state courts has now received the sanction of the 


| Supreme Court of the United State, In the case of Williams v. Mississippi it was 
held that; “the provisions . . . in section 244 (of the constitution of Mississippi) 
4 making ability toread any section of the constitution,or to understand it when read, 
as a necessary qualification toa legal voter . . . do not amount to a denial of the 
equal protection of the law, secured by the Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution ; and it has not been shown that their actual administration was evil, but 
only that evil was possible under them.” U.S. Reports, 170: 213. Decision ren- 
dered April 25, 1898. 
; 2In Mississippi fourteen months had been allowed before the new qualifications 
should go into effect. 

me Lie Up to January 1, 1898, all males of voting age, applying for registration, ‘‘ who 
Py i Padi can read any section of this constitution, submitted to them by the registration offi- 
one cer, or understand and explain it when read to them by thc registration officer, 

shall be entitled to register, and become (permanent) electors.” 
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make her election statistics available for the purpose of test- 
ing the effects of this law. 
Three years later Louisiana approached the suffrage prob- 
lem with confidence born of her own experience: a recent 
registration act had already worked a great transformation in 
the electorate.' But in the convention yet more radical 
action was taken. Louisiana’s educational test takes the 
rigorous form of the writing out of an application for registra- 
tion, making use of an elaborate formula containing about 
seventy-five words. For the man whocannot read and write, 
as in South Carolina, there is offered as a second option the 
producing proof that he owns and pays taxes upon property 
within the state, assessed at not less than $300. But it 
is the third option which constitutes Louisiana’s original 
contribution to suffrage legislation. Three months and a 
half were allowed for any man to secure his registration as 
a voter for life, who, while possessing neither the property 
nor the educational qualifications, could prove that ‘‘on 
January 1, 1867, or any date prior thereto, he was entitled 
to vote under the constitution or statutes of any state of the 
United States, wherein he then resided, or that he is the son 
or grandson of some such person, not less than twenty-one 
years of age at the date of the adoption of this constitution.”’ 
In this special registration 29,198 men were made perma- 
nent voters of Louisiana by taking advantage of this ‘‘ son-or- 
grandson’’ clause. These constitute a peculiarly American 
form of ‘‘ hereditary aristocracy.’’ 
The first election under the new constitution, held April 


1 The results of this act may be inferred from the following figures: 
Jan. 1, 1897. Jan. 1, 1898. 
74,133 
62,402 
68,442 
‘ Number of white voters who make their mark. . . 28,371 6,540 
of colored voters who write... .. . . 33,803 7.541 
Number of colored voters who make their mark . . 94,498 5,361 
The first column presents the registration under Act 123 of 1880. The second 
column presents the registration under Act 89 of 1896.—Biennial Report of Secre- 
sary of State, La., 1896-1898. 
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1900, affords an opportunity for observing some of 
the workings of the new law. In the first place, registra- fe 
tion is said to have fallen fifty per cent below that of the 
previous year. Only about 7,000 negroes registered. The 
_ lightness of the vote cast,—only about two-thirds of those — 
registered,—may be accounted for partly by the furious | 
—_— which was raging on election day; but it is probable 
that a large part of the explanation is to be found in the 
fact that there was so little opposition to the dominant party 
among the whites that comparatively few of them bothered 
about voting.’ In the new legislature, which was then elected, 
every member of each chamber is a Democrat, although in 
__ the previous one the minority parties had elected 16.6 per 
t of the senate, and 27.5 per cent of the house. 
ie In the Louisiana convention it is reported that both of the 
4 nited States senators opposed the clause which mein 
for the registration of the illiterate whites, because of its 
questionable constitutionality, and declared that they could _ 
never defend it upon the floor of the senate.* Since its — ee 
adoption, however, it has been hailed in other states as the ae 7 
bow of promise. In North Carolina there is now pendinga _ 
proposed amendment to the constitution, requiring that the <3 ; 
candidate for registration shall be able to read and write any 
section of the constitution in the English language, unless 
he registers as one who was a legal voter on or before January _ : 
1, 1867, or as ‘‘a lineal descendant of any such person.”’ 
With the exception of the payment of a poll tax for the ’ 
previous year, no property qualification is required—it is — 3 
regarded as needless, since Louisiana has put forward her ey 
ingenious device for excluding the blacks. ‘‘Lineal de- — 
scendants’’ are allowed until December 1, 1908 for their — 
registration. This amendment was passed with tremendous 


1In reporting this election, the New York Nation raises the question whether | . 
what the Vicksburg Herald has characterized as ‘‘a surrender to party absolut- = 
ism,” which results in an “oligarchy” in Mississippi, is not the goal toward = 

which Louisiana politics are also tending.—/Nation, April 26, 1900. 
York Sun, May 22, 1808. 
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enthusiasm by both houses of the legislature,’ and now 

- awaits the ratification of the voters at the poll, in August 
1901. 

In Alabama the present constitution ordains: ‘‘ No edu- 
cational or property qualification for suffrage or for office, 
nor any restraint upon the same on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude shall be made by law.”’ 
Yet the calling of a convention, the principal object of which 
is to be the disfranchisement of the negro, was one of the 
chief issues of the recent campaign, and the result is con- 
_ sidered distinctly favorable to the speedy carrying out of 
_ that project. In Virginia, too, (although the constitution 
as: distinctly prohibits the making of any amendment or revi- 
: 3 sion ‘‘ which shall deny or in any way impair the right of 
suffrage . . . except for causes which apply to all per- 
sons and classes without distinction ’’) the call for a conven- 
tion to disfranchise the negro has just been carried by a 
considerable majority." It is significant that the industrial 


1“The passage of the amendment was greeted with great applause in both 
houses, the galleries and lobbies being thronged with spectators. Such a scene 
has not been witnessed in the General Assembly of this state in many years.”— 
Raleigh dispatch to New York Sun, February 19, 1899. The Democratic candidate 
_ for the governorship recently issued an edifying defense of the proposed amend- 
ment, which his party has taken up as a party measure. He says: “‘ The amend- 
ment to the constitution is presented in solution of the race problem in North 
Carolina. It is carefully and thoughtfully drawn. It stays inside of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, and nevertheless accomplishes its purposes. It adopts the suggestion 
of Senator Cullom, and demands the existence of sufficient intelligence, ‘either 
by inheritance or by education,’ as a necessary qualification for voting. It re- 
quires of the negro the qualification by education because he has it not by inheri- 
tance. The amendment makes a distinction between a white man and a negro 
but it does so on the ground that the white man has a knowledge by inheritance 
which the negro has not.”—Quoted in the Outlook, N. Y., June 2, 1900. 
Of the results of the election the Birmingham, Alabama, Vews (Dem.) writes 
as follows: ‘And now comes up the question of the fruits of victory. Morgan 
_ stood for a constitutional convention and the elimination of the ignorant negro 
- vote. Alabama cannot afford to let the opportunity to purify its ballot box go by. 
The constitutional convention must come, and it should come quickly. White 
men must not be compelled, in this progressive state, to steal ballots from negroes, 
to place themselves upon an equality with the negro by pretending to give him 
the right of suffrage, and then sneaking it from him.”—Quoted in Public Opinion, 
April 26, 1900. 
: 3 Hlection. May 24, 1900. Estimated majority in favor of the convention, about 
15,000.—Boston Herald, May 26, 1900. 
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districts, where the whites largely predominate, voted over- 
whelmingly against the calling of the convention; it was in 

the black belt, where the blacks outnumbered the whites 
three to one, that the decisive majorities were cast infavorof 
disfranchising the greater part of the present electorate,afact § 
which furnishes a peculiar commentary upon the vitality 
and independence of the suffrage now possessed by the 
blacks. In Georgia the call of such a convention has 
recently been defeated, but in all the other states where the © 
black vote is feared, since Louisiana set the example, the 
agitation in favor of disfranchisement has become increas- _ 
ingly strong and persistent. 


II. 


ts the basis of representation ? 


Old as are these states, each has passed through an ordeal 
of reconstruction which has destroyed many of the earlier __ 
political landmarks. It results that in such matters as the 
number of senators and of representatives there is discerned _ 
evidence of the artificial, of theorizing as to the normal size 
of legislative bodies and the normal ratio between them. — 
Indeed, the South Carolina senate is the only one of the | 
twenty-four chambers in which representation is apportioned “a 
strictly according to the boundaries of historic communities 
—one senator to each county. In most cases the constitu- 
tions prescribe minima and maxima between which the | 
representation ineach house may vary. In the course of a 
few years the maxima are almost invariably reached.’ The | 
Mississippi convention took unprecedented action in 1890 
in apportioning the maximum numbers for each house, and | ; 
providing that the legislature might reduce these numbers | 
to the stipulated minima, on condition that the relative pe 


1 The exceptions are the Arkansas senate and the Texas house, the latterhaving _ 
but 128 as compared with the authorized t50. In Louisiana each house of the first ; 
legislature elected (April 17, 1900), under the new constitution, fall but two below 
the maximum, 
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numbers assigned by the constitution to three county groups 
should be preserved. Round numbers have had some infiu- 
ence; three of the lower houses have each 1oo members, 
with corresponding senates of 32, 33 and 40. ‘The senates 
vary from 31 to 45; the range in the lower house is from 68 


_ in Florida to 175 in Georgia, a number which is exceeded 


in only five states of the union, all but one of which are 
in New England.’ 

In eight of the states of this group senators are chosen 
from single-member districts,* although occasional provi- 


sions show some regard for county lines.* Georgia allows 


_ the legislature to change the senatorial districts, subject to 
- the condition that ‘‘ neither the number of districts nor the 
_ number of senators from each district shall be increased.”’ 

West Virginia is divided into districts, each of which elects 


y _ two senators, but it is stipulated that when a district is com- 
_ posed of more than one county both senators shall not be 


chosen from the same county. The constitution authorizes 
the legislature to submit to the people at any general elec- 
tion a ‘‘ plan or scheme of proportional representation in the 
senate of this state,’’ but as yet no such change has been 
made. South Carolina accords one senator to each county, 


_ regardless of differences in population. Louisiana appor- 


tions her senators among districts according to population,‘ 
yet both here and in Mississippi® the one-member district 
prevails. In the latter state, elaborate provision is made 
to secure in the larger districts either the election of a 


1New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 
Illinois comes next with a house of 131 members. 
_ £ Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Arkansas, Tennessee and 
Texas. Virginia and Arkansas each have one district that elects two senators. 
* North Carolina forbids the division of a county in forming a senatorial district, 
unless the county be entitled totwo senators. Alabama and Tennessee both pro- 


hibit the division of a county in forming a district,and also the combination of 


counties in a single district, unless they are of contiguous territory. 
4 Thirty districts elect thirty-nine senators, nine sending two each, and twenty- 
one sending one each; among the latter are included ten New Orleans districts. 


‘ Forty-five senators are chosen in thirty-eight districts, thirty-three of them 


electing one each. 
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‘* floatorial ’’ senator, or else the distribution of senatorial 
representation according to residence.’ 

In apportioning members in the lower house three of the 
states make districts the basis of representation, but two of 
these are carefully regardful of county lines. The other 
nine states, in contrast with most of the New England and 
northern states, take the county as the basis for representa- 
tion in the lower house. The prevailing practice is to 
guarantee one member to each county, giving additional 
members to the counties having the largest surpluses, a 
ratio of representation having been determined by dividing 
the population of the state by the number of members to 
be elected. The variations from this simple type are too 
slight to require discussion.’ 


Flow are the legislatures elected ? 


The fact that within a single half decade constitution- 
making under substantially the same abnormal conditions 
went on in all these twelve states may account for many 
points of resemblance which thirty years of subsequent 
political life have not effaced, but rather have emphasized. 
As regards the term of office, for example, seven of these 
states have adopted two years for representatives and four 
for senators, the senates being renewed by halves every two 


1ZE.g. “ The counties of Washington and Sunflower, the Twenty-ninth district. 
The county of Washington shall elect one senator, and the counties of Washing- 
ton and Sunflower a senator between them."" “The counties of Chickasaw, Cal- 
houn and Pontotoc, the Thirty-first district, shall electtwo senators. Both sena- 
tors shall at no time be chosen from the same county."’ 

2 Virginia's 100 delegates are elected from eighty-two districts. Sixty-nine elect 
one each; eleven elect two; one elects four, and one five. 

In West Virginia every county containing not less than three-fifths of a ratio is 
attached to some contiguous county. Forty-one counties serve as districts, twelve 
elect two each; one three, and two four. There are eight delegate districts; seven 
combine two counties, and one three: these districts elect one or two members each. 

In Tennessee twenty districts, comprising from two to six counties apiece, elect 
one representative each; fifty-four counties constitute single-member districts; 
four elect two; one, three, and two seven each. 
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; years." In three states the term of the members of both 
a a _ houses is two years,’ while Mississippi and Louisiana, whose 
é e constitutions are among the most recent,’ elect both senators 
and representatives for a four year term. Wherever both 
a have the same term their renewal is total at each 
election. 
South Carolina and Georgia are the only Southern states oe 
_ which cling to annual sessions of the legislature. In all the ie 
others the sessions are biennial.‘ Although more than a 
_ third of the states of the Union put no limit upon the legis- 
lative session, such freedom is not prevalent in these 
- Southern states. Mississippi alone leaves her regular session 
unlimited, but even here the stated ‘‘ special ’’ session held 
every fourth year, is restricted to thirty days.* All the 
sh other states fix a limit ranging from forty to ninety days, _ 
Sixty being the most common. In doing this they have 
introduced several interesting innovations. Thus, three 
-_ allow the session to be extended beyond the stated time, but _ 
~ only upon the vote of a special majority of the members me 
elected to each house.* -Three states speed their legislators’ 
home-going by shutting off all pay after a certain number 
of working days,’ while Texas merely cuts down their 5 
wages 60 per cent at the end of sixty cays Four states fix 
_ the session’s limit irrespective of pay.* Even to special 
sessions rigid bounds are set,* and their work is usually 


1 Virginia, West Virginia, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Arkansas, Texas. ; 


North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 


3 Mississippi, 1890; Louisiana, 1898. 
4 Mississippi's regular session comes every four years, but a special session is 
held in the middle of each term, so that the sessions are actually biennial. 
* Unless the governor in the public interest shall extend it for a number of ois a 
_ specified in his proclamation. 
_ --—s- *Virginia, ninety days; may be exceeded on vote of three-fifths, West Virginia, 
ae forty-five days; may be exceeded on vote of two-thirds. Arkansas, sixty alll 
may be exceeded on vote of two-thirds. 
7 North Carolina, sixty days; twenty for a special session. Tennessee, seventy- 
five days; twenty for a special session. South Carolina, forty. 
* Georgia, fifty: Alabama, fifty; Louisiana, sixty; Florida, sixty, and twenty for 
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Twenty daysin North Carolina, Florida, and Texas; Mississippi, thirty: 
gimia, thirty, extension of regular session. 
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confined to the consideration of appropriation and revenue 
bills and the specific matters laid before the legislature in 
the governor’s proclamation convening it. 

In methods of electing senators there is but the slightest 
opportunity for variety, since in ten of the states but one 
senator is chosen in a district at any election;' this includes 
West Virginia, where two senators are chosen from each — 
county, but only one at each election. In the states which 
admit a larger representation to a single district the single- 
member districts predominate, and no district chooses more 
than three;? in every case, too, these three members belong | 
to the same party, so that plural representation does not 
secure proportional representation. E 

In but four of the states are representatives chosen by _ 
districts.’ The southern counties, though large in area, are 
small in population, and hence in the other states they serve _ 

as the unit from which the representatives are chosen. | 
Members are allotted to them in proportion to population, — 
but in eight of the states each county is accorded one repre- 
sentative. Florida requires that each county shall have one 
representative elected from the county at large while no 
county may elect more than three.‘ Most of the represen- 
tatives throughout the south, however, represent but a single 
county.® 

1 This includes Virginia and Arkansas, each with a single two-member district. “ 

*In Mississippi, thirty-three districts elect one senator each; three two, andtwo > 
three; in Louisiana twenty-one districts elect one each, and nine two. 

# Virginia and West Virginia; in the latter, however, there are but eight dele- — 
gate districts, made up of small counties, the other forty-one counties each elect- 
ing its own representatives, from one to four in number. In Tennessee a county © 
which contains two-thirds of the representative ratio, obtained by dividing the 
population of the state by the number of representatives to be chosen, is guaran- 
teed its own member. 

Texas obtains its ratio in the same manner, and guarantees one representative 
to each county possessing a complete ratio. Like Indiana, Texas also provides for 
the joining of contiguous counties having fractional surpluses in a single district, 
electing a representative at large. 

4In Florida one district only elects three; twenty-one elect two each, and 
twenty-three elect one each. 


6 The few other variations from the one-member system are discussed under the 
topic, the “ elasticity of representation,” at the end of this paper. 
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In the matter of compensation for legislative service there _ 
_ is more of uniformity here than elsewhere. Only two of the | 


sum is gauged on the day-wage basis.' Seven pay at the 
_ rate of four dollars a day; Florida and Arkansas pay six, 
_ while the others have fixed upon five. Texas alone diminishes 
re the wage if the legislators drag out their session unduly. 
5 All of the states pay in addition a mileage, reckoned in eight _ 
of them at ten cents. ‘Texas pays at the rate of five dollars — 
of for twenty-five miles, while South Carolina, Tennessee and 


Louisiana, in this respect the most frugal states in the Union, ; 


makes falsification in regard to an offense, punish 
able by fine or or both, and by 


_ Alabama and Mississippi insist that stationery and other — 
needful supplies shall be furnished under contract, which - 
_ shall be given to the lowest responsible bidder. South Caro- 
oi lina and Tennessee make a formal allowance of five dollars 
: to each member in lieu of all stationery and postage, the — 

— latter state specifically prescribing in the constitution that = 
) no stationery or supplies whatever shall be furnished to the — 
members gratis. Louisiana forbids any member directly or 
indirectly ‘‘ to ask, demand, receive, or consent to receive, ‘ ; 
_ for his own use or benefit, or for the use or benefit of another, _ 


A 


any free pass, free transportation, franking privilege, or 
crimination in passenger, telegraph or telephone rates;’’ igs 
a breaking this law renders the member liable to divers pen-— . 
ey alties in addition to the loss of his seat.’ 2 


In Virgina, $360, ¢. ¢., ‘$28 per week until their respective salaries are ex- 
 hausted.” Mississppi pays a salary at the regular session, but day wages at the 
regularly recurring “ special” session. 
2 Compensation of legislators:— 
Virginia, for the session 
Mississippi “ 
West Virginia, per diem 
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ae. Who are the legislators ? 
In their lists of qualifications and disqualifications the 
constitutions furnish some hints for the answering of this 
- question. Only three of the states allow aliens to become 
their lawmakers; Louisiana and Arkansas, although per- 

_ mitting men to vote after merely declaring their intention to 
become citizens, insist upon their having completed their 
naturalization before they are eligible to a seat in the legis- 
lature. As to residence, three of the states content them- 
selves with the same qualifications for members as for their 
electors. All the others require a special residence within the 
state varying from two to five years,’ and a residence within 

Be: district or county of from one to two years. Itisnote- 
_ worthy that the prevalent term of residences is considerably i 
longer here than in other sections, and that the local —— . 
especially is made longest in the most recent constitutions." x - 
_ Georgia and Texas have a two-year qualification for mem- 
bers of the lower house; in all the others the residence 
qualification is the same for senators and for representatives. 

No state requires any special age qualification for members _ 
of the lower house, but all except Virginia and Florida an 
‘inst upon an added weight of years in their senators; in — 
seven states twenty-five is stipulated; Texas requires twenty- 
six, Alabama twenty-seven and Tennessee thirty. 


North Carolina, per diem Mileage, toc. 
South Carolina, “ 5c 
10c. 


4c. 
1 West Virginia, 5; North Carolina, 2; Georgia, 4; Alabama, 3; Mississippi, “ 

Louisiana, 5; Arkansas, 2; Texas, 5, and Tennessee, 5. 

«Mississippi and Louisiana, 
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As to disqualifications, there are the ordinary exclusions 
from eligibility of persons holding other offices of honor or 
profit under the state or national government; occasionally 
this is qualified by excepting such offices as may be filled by 
election by the people. Persons convicted of infamous 
crime are everywhere excluded; bribery, corruption at the 
polls and the embezzlement of public funds are often given 
special prominence as grounds for exclusion. Eight of the 
states expressly disqualify a legislator who shall remove 
from his district, city or town during his term of office, 
Louisiana even adding, ‘‘any declaration of intention to 
retain domicile notwithstanding.’’’ On the ground that 

‘ministers of the gospel are, by their profession, dedicated 
to God and the care of souls and ought not to be diverted from 
the great duties of their functions,’’ Tennessee disqualifies 
all ministers of the gospel and priests of any denomination.* 
Three states demand some degree of orthodoxy in their 
legislators.’ Six explicitly exclude all duelists and those 
who in any way have abetted dueling. In the South Caro- 
lina oath of office the legislator is required to swear not only 
that he has not in any way been connected with a duel 
since 1881, but also that he will not participate in nor abet 
any duel during his term of office. 

Many attempts are made to exclude corrupt influences. 
West Virginia disqualifies any person who is a salaried 
officer of any railway company, or who is a sheriff, or con- 
stable, or clerk of a county court, as well as all persons 
directly or indirectly interested in any government contract. 
Louisiana, also, adopts this last disqualification. Missis- 
sippi makes the forfeiture of his seat the penalty for a mem- 


1 Mississippi forbids his removing from the county or from the “ floatorial”’ dis- 
trict from which he was elected. 

2 Tennessee devotes a separate article in her constitution to ‘‘ Disqualifications "* 
(Art. IX). The three sections make an incongruous list; they exclude: (1) Min- 
isters of the gospel. (2) All persons who deny the being of God, or a future state 
of rewards and punishments, (3) Duelists and their abettors. 

* North Carolina excludes “all who deny the being of Almighty God."’ Missis- 
sippiexcludes all “ who deny the existence of a Supreme Being.” 
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house. ‘Tennessee disqualifies a person, guilty of bribery, 
Baa. _ from holding office for six years, but Alabama makes a 
= ie _ member, expelled for corruption, forever ineligible to either 
eo house, and explicitly includes under bribery the practices 
which ordinarily go by the name of “‘ log-rolling.”” Mis- 
x sissippi inserts in her legislators’ oath of office the following — 
unique pledges: ‘‘I solemnly swear . . . that I will, 
as soon as practicable hereafter, read (or have read to me) the 
constitution of this state, and will endeavor to note and, as 
a legislator, to execute all the requirements therein imposed 
on the legislature; and I will not vote for any measure or 
person because of a promise of any other member of this 
legislature to vote for any measure or person, or as a means 
of influencing him or them so to do. So help me God.’’' 
It would be interesting to know what proportion of the legis- 
_ lators in Mississippi or in any other state have ever read 
through its constitution, or have strictly adhered to such a 

cast-iron pledge against log-rolling. 
But the constitution’s list of qualifications and disqualifi- 
cations is far from telling us of what manner of men the 
_ legislatures are as a matter of fact composed. For this,— 


_ important question—the data are very inadequate. In the 
first place, not one of the Southern states publishes an elabor- 


ate manual like those of the North Central states, indeed, only 
three’ make official publication of any data in regard to their 
legislators except their names, addresses, and sometimes a 
summary of the election returns; and in but two* others are 
_ there available privately printed legislative directories, nd 
‘ a these, instead of being pretentious compilations of biographi- 


a cal sketches, are mere lists of names, with the addition of 
_ the members’ party affiliations and, perhaps, their “occupa- — 


1 Constitution of 1890, Sec. 40. 
2 Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
* South Carolina and Tennesee. 
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tions. Moreover, the state records in the south are far less 
detailed than in other sections, so that upon many points no 
data are obtainable.’ 

The age of Southern legislators seems to differ in no 
marked degree from that in other sections. The average in 
most of the chambers is between forty and forty-five. Bya 
strange coincidence, both in Louisiana and in Arkansas, the 


- senators average a trifle younger than the representatives, 


In marked contrast with those of the North Central states 
the southern legislators are drawn from natives of the state 
which they serve. Except in the Arkansas senate the pro- 
portion of natives is in all cases a decided majority, though 
it falls lower here than in most of the North Atlantic states. 
Although large numbers have come from outside the state, 
the figures bear striking evidence to the fact that interstate 
migration has been along parallels of latitude. Of the 344 
members of the legislatures in these three states, only thir- 


_ teen were born north of Mason and Dixon’s line, while but 


two out of the total number were foreign-born. 
In the matter of occupation, the most notable point is the 
grip which the lawyers have upon legislative office. In all 


- four of the senates they are in a decided majority, which in 


Arkansas rises to the unprecedented height of 75 per cent. 
In the lower house they keep their numbers well, as com- 
pared with lawyers in other sections, although outnumbered, 
except in Arkansas, by the group of farmers and planters. 
Members from mercantile life are rare, while of men devoted 


exclusively to manufacturing not one is to be found in the 


legislatures of South Carolina, Mississippi and Arkansas; in 


- Louisiana there are but three in the senate and one in the 


house. In choosing her members Arkansas makes unusually 


1In explaining the disappointing scantiness of data from some of these states, in 


_ justice to himself the writer must add that it is not due to his failure to make care- 
- fulinquiry. From the majority of the secretaries he has received every courtesy, 


but four secretaries have entirely ignored repeated letters of inquiry. Apparently 
they decline to recognize that the secretary’s office has any obligation to serve 
the public. 
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large demands upon the teaching profession, having two 
teachers in her senate, and nine in her house. Mississippi 
has five in her house. 

Legislative experience is apparently less prized here than in 
the North Atlantic states, or else the Southern members are 
less expert incaring for their fences. The Tennessee legisla- 
ture contains more seasoned legislators than any of the 
others from which data are available. Florida presents the 
surprising contrast of a senate more than two-thirds of whose 
members had seen previous service, and a house all of whose 
members were new men.' The estimate from Arkansas and 
Alabama, ‘‘ about one-half in each house,’’ is probably 
somewhat exaggerated as regards the lower chamber. 

The present stage of the agitation in regard to the dis- 
franchisement of the negroes in the South lends interest to 
the question: How great influence do the negroes still retain 
in the legislatures? The secretaries of four of the states 
utterly ignored the question, ‘‘ How many negro members 
were there in the legislature of 1899?’’ while from a fifth 
state came the reply: ‘‘ The public records do not state 
color.’’ Of course the fact whether negroes were or were 
not members of that legislature could not fail to be known 
in the secretary’s office, but there was no eagerness to furnish 
information on this point. In the seven other states, there 
was no negro member in her branch of any one of the 
legislatures with the exception of the Louisiana house, in 
which there were three; in the newly elected legislature, 
however, there are none. In Florida there has been no 
negro in the legislature since 1887. 


1Tennessee senate, 60.6 per cent; house, 35.3 per cent. Florida senate, 68.7 per 
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V. 


_ To what extent does each state’s system of representation make 
the political complexion of the legislature vary from that of 
the body of the voters ? 


The method of approaching this problem which has been 
tried in the other states is to compare the percentage of rep-  __ 
resentation which each party secured in the senate and in _ 
the house with its percentage of the aggregate vote cast for = 


Party Votes Compared with Party Representation. 


Party -Party 
Repre- Repre- 
sentation! sentation 
in Senate./in House, 


West Virginia .| Democrat! . 
Republican 
Prohibition 


Florida . .. .| Democrat 
Republican 


Alabama. . . .| Democrat 
Populist 
Republican 


Louisiana . . .| Democrat 
Republican 
Minority 


Arkansas . . .| Democrat 
Republican 
Populist 


Populist 
Prohibition 
Socialist Labor . . 


Republican 
Prohibition 


1 Blection of 1806. 
Republican—Populist Fusion. 
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- governor in the same election at which the legislature was : 
chosen. At best, the conclusions to be drawn from such a ; 

comparison must be subject to many qualifications; in the — 
Southern states this method is peculiarly disappointing, 
because of the inadequate data. The printed returns 

bonged take no account of the candidates’ party affilia- 


tions, and in several instances no further information has ec 
been obtainable. Nevertheless, the accompanying table 
presents some points of interest. 

J West Virginia alone of all the states makes a more direct — 


VI. 
To what extent is the representative system elastic ? 


The census of the present year is likely to reveal a greatly _ a 
accelerated rate of increase in the population of the Southern 
states. In the past, however, growth here has been more 
| even and less rapid than elsewhere, a fact which is reflected | 
in the conservative methods which have been adopted for a 
bringing about the readjustments necessary to make repre- 
‘sentation respond to changed conditions in the distribution 
_of population. As in the North Central states an evident a - 
conviction that there is a low limit upon the size of a legis- 

- Be body, if it is to retain its efficiency, has prevented the 
adoption of the simple method of granting additional mem- fe 
bers to rapidly growing communities, while securing their 

old representation to the others. Limits have therefore been vr 
fixed, and in most instances the maxima have already been = ; 


«1 Of the average vote for senators, 50.8 per cent were cast for Republican candi- o 
dates, and 48.7 for Democrats, while of the senators actually elected at that time, 

__ the Democrats secured 53.8 per cent, and the Republicans 46.2. The vote cast for 
_ delegates was extremely close, and is given in contradictory form on the same ae ta 
page in the “Manual.” As summarized it stood: Republican, 94,982; Democrat, 
- 94,186; Populist, 499. The secretary reports that the Republicans had thirty-four — i 
_ delegates, and the Democrats thirty-seven, but that the “house peremptorily threw 
‘ out three members. 
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reached." The Mississippi constitution makes no provision 
_ forthe increase of membership, but does provide for a reduc- 
tion of numbers, if it be made uniformly in the three county 
groups into which the state is divided. In representation, 
however, the movement rarely is turned backward; Massa- 
chusetts made heroic reductions in the limits which were set 
in 1857, but this action has few parallels. 

The South is not the region of great cities, with a phe- 
nomenal rateof growth. In 1890 New Orleans was its only 
city of first rank, and in the twelve states there was no other 
approaching 100,000. The necessity, therefore, of putting 
sharp restrictions upon the influence of urban populations 
in the legislature has not yet been felt here in any degree. : 
"The Louisiana constitution evidences no intention of keeping : 
= New Orleans from the full representation to which her pop- 
ulation entitles her; each ward, like each parish in the rest a 
— of the state, is guaranteed at least one member, but, aside 

from this, both senators and representatives seem to be 7" 
allotted according to population.’ 

_ The problem being, then, to adjust representation to 7 
_ changes in distribution of population, the chief reliance 
naturally is placed upon periodic reapportionments of the 
pre-determined number of members among the several 
counties or districts. In no state is more frequent change 
than once in ten years demanded by the constitutions. With 

the exception of Florida, Mississippi and Tennessee, all ap- 
parently make use of the federal census returns, although 
= South Carolina provides that the ‘‘ enumeration of the United 

States census may be accepted by the General Asembly.’’ 
The Alabama constitution orders that the apportionment 
shall be made by the legislature ‘‘ from time to time,’’ but 


1 The exceptions are the Texas house and the Louisiana senate and house. In 
the latter state, however, each house is but two below the maximum in the first 
legislature under the new constitution. 

# Under the last apportionment the proportionality is remarkably close. The 
city contained 21.6 per cent of the population of the state; it elected 25.6 per cent 
of the senate, and 21.9 per cent of the house. 
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the implication from the context is that it is to take place 
after each federal census. Georgia and Mississippi make 
the reapportionment discretionary with the legislature; in 
all the other states it is obligatory. 

Strict proportionality to population is checked in nearly 
half of the chambers by the insistence that each county 
shall be guaranteed at least one member ;' in two by the 
condition that no county shall be divided in forming sena- 
torial districts ;? and in three by the fixing of a maximum 
county representation ;* strict adherence to single-member 
districts also stands in the way, where any regard is paid to 
county lines. The only state to make use of the diminish- 
ing ratio is North Carolina, and here it has no extended 
development.‘ Georgia introduces an unique device in pro- 
_ viding that at each apportionment there shall be assigned 
_ three representatives each to the six counties having the 


> largest population; two each to the twenty-six next in 


_ practical requirement, that 


- rank, and one each to the one hundred and five remaining 
counties. Mississippi’s election of ‘‘ floaters’’ resembles 


_ Indiana's election of a member at large from several con- 
tiguous counties, and Texas has a similar device. For ac- 
- complishing this same object, minimizing the inequalities 
_ arising from the use of the single-member district, Tennes- 
see’s constitution introduces an interesting though but little 


“in apportioning the senators 

1 North Carolina, house; South Carolina, senate and house; Florida, house; 
Alabama, house; Mississippi, house; Louisiana, house; Arkansas, house. 

2 Alabama, senate; North Carolina, senate, unless the county is entitled to two 
or more. 

8 South Carolina, ome senator to each county; Texas, not more than one senator 
to any one county; Florida, not more than three representatives to one county. 
This limitation is of not a little force, for while one county has less than goo in- 
habitants, and several fall far short of 2,000, three at least exceed 20,000; yet only 
one county is accorded three representatives, so that proportionality to population 
is not closely appproximated. 

4 The ratio is obtained by dividing the state's population minus the population 
of the counties containing less than 1-120th of it by 120 minus the number 
(one apiece) assigned to such counties. “To each county containing the said 
ratio, and not twice the said ratio, there shall be assigned one representative; to 
each county containing two but not three times the said ratio there shall be as- 
signed two representatives, and so on progressively.” Art. II, Sec.6. 
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by any county or counties in the apportionment of members of 
the house of representatives shall be made up to such county __ 
or counties in the senate as near as may be practicable.’’* a 
Interest in representation in Southern legislatures at pres- _ 
ent does not centre in the selection of the communities or _ 
units which serve as the basis for the apportionment of legis- 4 
lators, nor in the election methods by which they are chosen, 
for in both of these regards these states present a remarka-— 
ble uniformity of practice, which differs in no especialiy in- 
structive particulars from what is to be found elsewhere. 
The questions of vital interest are: who are the representa- 
tives? and who take part in their choice? The significant | ; 
fact is that the negroes are no longer admitted to the legis- 
latures, and that they are being shut out from the polls. — 
It is, of course, the states in which the black vote might _ 
prove a menace that have set the pace in this movement.’ — — 
And yet it should be borne in mind that what, in many of = ‘ 
these states, has brought public opinion among the whites 
to the support of these new suffrage laws is not the desire to q 
put an end to negro dominance, for that was overthrowna _ 
quarter of acentury ago. It is rather the struggle of the 
old ruling class, upon whom the burdens and the responsi- _ 
bilities of government rest, to safeguard the power which 
they regained long ago, and to make possible pure elections 
and the normal competition of respectable political parties.* 


* According to the census of 1890, the percentage of colored malesof voting age 
in each of the Southern states was as follows: 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


fd 


1 Art. II, Sec. 6, constitution of Tennessee. ; ‘a 


Virginia 
West Virginia .. 

* Ex-Secretary Hilary A. Herbert laid stress upon these points, in an address at 
the recent Montgomery conference in regard to the race problem. He insisted 
that no changes merely as to suffrage that could be made in state or federal con- 
stitution could of themselves meet the demand of the hour, but that what is 
needed most of all is better and more harmonious relations between the races. 
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That the weapons which are being used in this struggle are 
in open conflict with the letter if not with the spirit of both 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the federal con- 
stitution, is not to be denied. The question whether the 
constitutional penalties can and should be imposed and en- 
forced, raises difficult problems in constitutional law, and in 
political ethics as well.’ The more practical question, 
whether the new suffrage laws will secure the objects de- 
sired by their more public-spirited supporters, is also open 
to doubt ; for, if race be the real ground of antagonism, the 
educational and property qualifications are not unlikely to 
prove a failing resource, since they incite the negroes to in- 
creased effort which may soon enable them to surmount the 
barrier. If these qualifications are combined with the un- 
democratic test of heredity, the danger is that the result 
will be, not the healthy rivalry of two strong and self-re- 
specting parties, but the unshaken rule of an oligarchy, 
secured in power and in immunity from the penalties of self- 
centred rule by the artificial defences of law. But these are 
lines of speculation which stretch far beyond the scope of 
the present discussion. As regards representation in South- 
ern legislatures the significant facts are that, although in a 
number of states the negroes are in a decided majority, they no 
longer secure place among the representatives, and by process 
of law, to which they seem to be giving tacit consent, as a race 
they are being deprived of the suffrage, a privilege which 
became theirs not by birth, nor by their own achievement, 
but which was thrust upon them by their would-be friends. 
GEORGE H. HAyYNgEs. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


11t is worth noting that while the platform of the Republican party in the 
Present campaign declares that: ‘‘ Devices of state governments, whether by 
statutory or constitutional enactment to avoid the purpose of this amendment 
(the Fifteenth) are revolutionary, and should be condemned,” it does not venture 
to suggest that the penalty, explicitly provided in the constitution, can or should 
be imposed. The constitutionality and the expediency of the educational tests in 
the southern registration acts have been discussed by the writer in the Abiitical 
Science Quarterly of September, 1898. 
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“Les Ipkes EcauiTarres”’' is a discussion of the origin of the 


idea or ideas of political and social equality. M. Bouglé finds one — 
influential source of these ideas in the growth of large states. By — 


large states he understands not merely states with immense territory, 
but with a great density of population, and above all, with a great 
mobility and interchange of commerce and ideas between different 
parts of the population. In the large social group the individual sees 


a constantly changing mass of humanity, a fact which gives riseto 


the formation of broad, universal, and even humanitarian ideas. 


Again, the lack of familiarity with many of his fellow-citizens 


comes to inspire a general respect for strangers, which is finally : 


extended to all, whether they are of the same nation as himself 


or not. Meeting or seeing so many different people must also ne- 
cessarily diminish the respect for privileged persons in the course 
of time, thinks the author. This does not necessarily involve the 


establishment of a democratic government by any means, since the — 


idea of equality prevails among the governed only with respect to 
each other, not with reference to their rulers. The author traces the _ 
growth of ideas of equality from their earliest form, viz., equality — 


between those of the same blood, to the equality of those living in the 


same territory, and finally, the legal equality of all, irrespective of kin 


or territory. The reasoning would have been much more forcible had 
the author given a more careful analysis of the influence of commerce 
and transportation upon equality. As a consequence of this fault the 
work seems to exaggerate the influence of the size of political units 
upon political ideas. When the author comes to explain those 
large states in which the idea of equality has not made much head- 
way and those small states in which equality does prevail, he is 


obliged to rely upon the density of the population, and where this — 


explanation fails he falls back upon mobility of the people and the 
influence of the city upon politics. These latter, then, are the really 


important factors of the problem, and a more careful study along — ha 


these lines would add considerable value to the work. 
By C. 249. Price, 3.75 /r. Paris: F. Alcan, 1899. 
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In ‘‘ JAVA ET SES HABITANTs,' M. Chailley-Bert renews his studies 
of European colonization. The author has already published ‘ Les 
Anglais Hong-Kong,’ “ Les Anglais en Birmanie,”’ and has in 
preparation La Politique et administration anglaise aux Indes,” 
“La Politique et ’ administration hollandaise dans I’ Insulinde,” and 
“La Politique et administration coloniales del’ Ancien Régime.” 
_ His object is to offer to French readers a complete description of all 
_ the more important dependencies controlled by the great colonial 
_ powers. The present work gives a valuable and interesting descrip- 
tion of the Dutch colony of Java. The author discusses the charac- 
ter of the natives, of the colonists, the general organization of the 
administration, the system of education and the weaknesses of the 
_ Dutch colonial government. He summarizes the reforms desired i as 
follows: 
1. Less power to be given to the regents. 
2. Education of the native aristocracy. a 
3. Checks upon the possible tyranny of the aristocracy. a oe 
4. Greater harmony between the European officials and the natives. 
5. Better education of the European officials. 
6, The revival of a system of and administrative decen- 
tralization 
EVOLUTION MEANS change, and that may implv decay as well as 
_ progress. An interesting study of retrogressive evolution in plants, 
_ animals and social institutions has just appeared in an English trans- 
a ae, lation by Mrs. Chalmers Mitchell of a French work, “‘ Evolution by 
Atrophy in Biology and Sociology.” * 
sss Without discussing the mooted question of the validity of biological 
as analogies in sociology, the authors, three professors in Brussels, working 
j ai independently in their respective fields, believe that there are com- 
x 123 mon characters as well as distinctive ones in the comparison of organs 


a and organisms with social institutions and human societies. A com- 
_ parison of these independent studies of atrophied parts in plant and ae 

- animal organisms and in social life presents strikingly similar con- 
clusions. Such a study adds many interesting facts to our store of 
knowledge and has not been the work in either field (biology or | 


- sociology) of a workman whose knowledge of one is derived alm 


1 Pp. xviii, 375. Price,4/r. Paris: Armand Colin et Cie., 1900. 
Evolution Régressive en Biologie et en Sociologie. By DEMOOR, jean 
Massart and EMILE VANDERVELDE. (Bibliothque Scientifique Internationale 
UXXXV). Pp. 324. Price,6fr. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1897. 
Evolution by Atrophy in Biology and Sociology. Sutqeentionsl Scientific Series. 
Pp. 332. Price, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co., _* : ‘ 
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_ exclusively from surface analogies in the other. Such work com- 
_ mends itself to good judgment more than most of the results of — 
 go-called biological sociology. 

The chief conclusions are that retrogression is a universal and 
necessary complement to progress, that it follows no definite — 
and most certainly does not retrace the steps of progressive evolution, — 

% ie and that, especially in the department of social life, its main cause is 
artificial selection. Other causes of retrogression are found in inutility 
ot function, insufficiency of nutriment or resource, and, in biology — 
only, lack of space. 

7 


Naponzon’s WaR Maxrms' is a collection of the most noted mil- 
itary principles which have been credited to Napoleon. The maxims 
are discussed very briefly by the editor, who cites numerous illustra- 
tions of their application in actual warfare. The work also contains 
a compilation of Napoleon's social and political thoughts, which are 
_ far below the military maxims in their general value. Among the most 
interestin g of the political maxims are the following: 
_ “There should be no half responsibility of the administration. rt 
will only cause peculation and the non-performance of the laws.”’ ; 
“ Anarchy is the stepping-stone to absolute power." 
“A state without an aristocracy is a vessel without a rudder; a 
balloon in the air.” 
‘Commerce unites men and makes them; therefore it is fatal to a: 
despotic power.’’ 
“Finances founded on good agricultural prospects will never be 
destroyed.’’ 
**Governments with balanced force are of no value but in times of # Ed, 


whatever. The claim is made that Ruskin is primarily and funda- f 
entally, in all his work as art-critic and man of letters, a political — 
economist, and that he has succeeded in placing political economy 


IL. EB. Hewry, B. A.,M. R. C. P. Pp. xxiv, 187. 
Polden, Ltd., 1899. 
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‘‘Joun RusKrn: SoctaL REFORMER,” by J. A. Hobson,® is an at- = 
tempt to arrange Ruskin’s social philosophy in a logical and orderly 

4 

— sounder scientific and ethical foundation thanit had hitherto = 
a ss possessed. Such is the novel and interesting task that the author sets a pei 
ss himself. Though an economist of some merit himself and an ardent liga 
* 
Price, 6s. Loudon: Gale& 


123, 


_ admirer of Ruskin, it is safe to predict that the general verdict will be 
“y that Mr. Hobson has failed of his purpose, largely through no fault 
; at of his own, but because of the impossibility of his task. Those who 
“ * love to read Ruskin for his brilliancy of style and vigorous rhetoric 
and for the general inspiration that comes from a most original and 
on suggestive thinker, who was too erratic and misinformed to be a sys- 
et i tem maker, will not relish Mr. Hobson’s dry pages, while economists 
_ will be more amused than convinced by his attempts to fill out the 
_ lacunze in Ruskin’s economic reasoning. ‘The biographical chapter is 
_ much less interesting and instructive than an equal portion of Col- 
lingwood’s ‘‘ Life and Work of John Ruskin.’’ One might also criti- 
cise, in the remaining chapters, the failure to interpret Ruskin’s 
peculiar personality in terms of his surroundings, and of the influence 

of his time.! 


THE Law OF ELECTRIC WIRES IN STREETS AND HIGHWAYS" 
_eontains, in chapters III and IV, an admirable summary of the Ameri- 
can law governing the regulation by municipalities of electric light, 
motor, telegraph and telephone wires. The extended discussion and 
a litigation over franchises in recent years having attracted considerable 
attention, the author devotes a special chapter to judicial decisions o: 
_ the grant of franchises for these important purposes. 


A REVISED EDITION of Judge Landon’s Constitutional History of 
_ the United States* has recently appeared. The origiual edition of this 
work published more than a decade since, has been constantly gain- 
_ ing in public favor, owing partly to the fact that it is the only con- 
te stitutional history of the United States in one volume, and to its clear 
and succinct presentation of the leading facts in the development 
= of our complex constitutional system. In the new edition the work 
en "has been rewritten in part and considerably enlarged. The first two 
Chapters of the original edition, dealing with the colonial and revolu- 
tionary periods, have been expanded into four, and two chapters 
instead of one are devoted to the “‘ Critical Period” of the Confedera- 
i tion and Constitutional Convention. Although the body of the work, 
Ere dealing with our history under the Constitution, has undergone less 


1 Contributed by Professor 8, M. Lindsay. 
a ; SBy Epwarp Q. KEassBey. 2d edition. Price, $4.00. Chicago: Callaghan & 
Company, Igoo. 
ia _ -SThe Constitutional History and Government of the United States. Revised edi- 
tion. By JupsoN S. LANDON, D. Pp. vii, 447. Price, $3.00. Boston and New 
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change we note here and there an illustrative footnote or a supple- 
mentary paragraph, as is notably the case in connection with the his- 
tory of the events growing out of the recent Spanish war. An 
additional chapter has been added to the admirable treatment of the 
judicial system contained in the original edition. In fact, the most 
valuable feature of the work to the general reader is the excellent 
presentation of the position and influence of the Federal judiciary in 
our system. This position is set forth in a scholarly and discrimi- 
nating review of the great constitutional decisions of the Supreme — 
7 Court from the earliest cases down to the most recent, with special 
x! emphasis on those relating to corporate combinations and territorial 
rs Md expansion. In treating the constitutional issues arising from our 
: most recent acquisitions, the author reaches the conclusion that the 
Federal Government may exercise in our new possessions ‘‘the com- 
m bined powers of a general and of a state government,’’ but “if the 
a people of these islands become subject to the sovereignty of the 
‘United States, it will not be the unlimited sovereignty as exercised in 
a ‘its foreign relations, for the people subject to its sovereignty -—— 
_ be foreign to it, but they will be subject to its limited sovereignty, as _ 
_ the constitution confers it over the people under its jurisdiction.” 
The two concluding chapters of the original edition have been recast _ 
in the new. They contain a philosophic discussion of some of the — 
_ ‘Feasons for the stability and success of our dual system of government, — 


LA RENOVATION DE 1’ AsI£ ' is an interesting discussion of the more | 
recent phases of the Asiatic question, with special reference to the de- 
velopment of Siberia by Russia, the progress of Western ideas and 
reforms in Japan, and the questions arising from the reform move- 
ment in China. The author is of the opinion that progress must 


tion of 1898, and the possibilities of an eventual partition of China. 
It is interesting to note that the author classes Germany, Russia and 
‘France together as hostile to the open-door policy, Great Britain, the 


1 By PreRRE LeEROY-BEAULIEV. Pp. xxvii, 482. Price, 4 /r. Paris: 


Colin et Cie., 1900. 
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than the establishment of a government which would “ give to a few 
Europeans power over hundreds of millions of Chinese.”’ 


A NEW EDITION of Plehn’s /ntroduction to Public Finance' testifies 
to the popularity of that work as a college text. Except for the addi- 
tion of an important chapter on the ‘‘ Financial Administration of 
War; Illustrated by the Experience of the United States in the War 
with Spain,’’ the new edition is so like a reprint of the old that refer- 
ence to it as ‘‘ revised ”’ as well as ‘‘ enlarged’ seems scarcely justified. 
Adams’ ‘‘Finance’’ is still spoken of as ‘‘ announced,’’ and the account 
of the tariff policy of the United States still concludes with a descrip- 
tion of the “ recent reforms’ of the Wilson act and without any 
reference to subsequent legislation. These minor points, however, 
detract but little from the value of the work, and the full account of 
the financial operations connected with our late war in the chapter 
referred to, brings it down to date in all essential respects. The chief 
merits of this as of the earlier edition are its interesting presentations 
of the facts connected with the financial policies of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Germany and France and its temperate discus- 
sion of principles. In using it no teacher will be under the necessity 
of antagonizing, and therefore to some extent discrediting, the author 
as is too frequently the case with text-books on political economy. 


WoRLD PoLirTics AS INFLUENCED BY THE ORIENTAL SITUATION? 
makes its appearance at a most opportune moment. The author con- 
siders the Chinese question to be the centre of interest in international 
politics; he therefore groups all his material around this central point. 
In Part I, the growth of the idea of national imperialism is sketched 
and Machiavelli’s place as the philosopher of nationalism is discussed. 
An interesting though brief comparison of the ancient and modern 
systems of world politics, the world-embracing empire and the ‘‘ inter- 
national equilibrium’’ is also noteworthy. In this first part the 
author also calls attention to the rapidly increasing importance 
of modern transportation systems in determining the political 
solidarity of colonial empires. After some discussion of the reasons 
for the success or failure of the different colonizing powers of Europe, 
Part I concludes with a consideration of the connection between 
colonization and imperialism, and the consequences of the imperial- 
istic policy. Briefly stated, the author finds the consequences to be, 
the increase of mutual suspicions among the nations, the growth of an 


1 By Cari C. PLEHN. Pp. vi, 384. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1goo. 
2 By Pavt S. Reinscu, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Wis- _ 
consin. Pp. xviii. 362. Price, $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1900. es 
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extreme national feeling which antagonizes individualism, a reaction 


against the political and social doctrines of liberalism, the increase of _ 


one-man power and an accompanying development of aristocratic 
ideas in the philosophy of the time. 

In Part II the author attacks the real subject of his work, ‘‘The — 
Opening of China.”” He states, as the general conclusion of those : 


familiar with Chinese affairs, that ‘‘the coal and mineral wealth of 


China, taken in connection with the vast and highly trained, frugal 


and capable population, will, during the coming century, make China _ 


the industrial centre of the world, and the Pacific the chief theatre of — 
commerce.’’ After a more or less detailed study of the ‘‘ conces- 


sions ’’ and “‘ spheres acquired by foreign countries in China, Part II 4 


concludes with a summary of the existing internal conditions and a 


prophecy as to the impending industrial revolution in China. Parts _ 


III and IV contain an interesting and suggestive discussion of the 
influence of the Chinese situation upon the policy of Russia and other 
European countries. Professor Reinsch traces three stages of Russian 


expansion having for their objective points Constantinople, Afghan- _ 


istan and China; the Russian system of expansion, furthermore, | 
differs from the English in that England merely superimposes her — 
civilization upon the native races while Russia assimilates them bodily. 
The author believes that it will be impossible to impose Western © 
civilization upon the Chinese because of their great powers of resist- 


ance, but he thinks that they will gladly adopt practical Western 


methods unless native hostility is aroused by forcible interference 
with time-honored customs and traditions. Unfortunately, since the 
work was written, this possibility has been fully realized and the na- 
tional hatred for foreigners has blazed up in such a way as to prevent 
the slow, peaceful spread of Western ideas which otherwise might 
have occurred. Part V sketches very briefly the position of the United 
States in the East. The author believes that we should refrain from - 
any further territorial acquisitions because of the more profitable 
opportunity for the development of our resources at home. He con- 


cludes with some interesting observations on the increase in the — : 


power of the Executive caused by a colonial or imperialistic policy. 
The general style and arrangement of the work are popular and, in 
places, a trifle sketchy, but the timeliness of the book atones for 
much that might otherwise be criticized. 


THe RUSSIAN JOURNAL OF FINANCIAL STATIsTics,' the first regu- 
lar number of which appears in September of the present year, is 


1 Edited by CHARLES Goopiet. Published quarterly by G. Barbet de Vaux, 
Milionaia 23, St. Petersburg. 
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intended to supply much needed information upon the financial, 
administrative and internal economic conditions of Russia for the bene- 

fit of English and American readers. Such a publication is assured a 
hearty welcome from economists and publicists who have felt the lack — 

of reliable data upon Russian conditions. Doubtless the Russians 
themselves have felt the need of a more adequate representation of e 
their interests among the periodical publications of the daythanthey 
have hitherto possessed; the specimen numbers which have been dis 
tributed are semi-official in tone and very creditable in appearance j 
and general composition. 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN F. SHAMBAUGH! has collected the more 
important newspaper articles and comments upon the Constitutional 
Conventions of 1844 and 1846in Iowa, and has attempted to give some 
description of the proceedings of the conventions from these sources, 
The result is a very interesting compilation, which will be of great 
assistance to those engaged in the study of state constitutions. The 
notes are edited in such a way as to bring out the salient points of the — 
constitution. There are appendices containing valuable data relative 
to the members of the convention, giving their native states, ages, 
occupations, and the number of years of residence in Iowa. In the 
absence of complete records of the convention’s proceedings, Professor 

_ Shambaugh’s compilation will be very useful. 


it = : WITH THE periodical recurrence of socialistic agitation one is ever 
reminded of the confusion in the average mind in the use of the terms 
socialist and anarchist. Mr. E. V. Zenker, in his ‘‘ Anarchism: A 
Criticism and History of the Anarchist Theory’’* has given us the 
first complete statement in the English language of the theories of ‘ 
the leading anarchists. It is a most readable discussion of the social — 
question by one who, while opposed to the theories of the anarchists, — 
nevertheless makes every effort to state their position fairly and sym- 
pathetically, because he is interested above all thingsin interpreting = 
accurately the thoughts and ambitious of the common people. Most 


of the material relating to Proudhon, including copious extracts from ee. 


his works should interest a wide range of English readers in a writer 


ic The chapter on Stirner is for the most part new ground. The Rus- . “ 
sian doctrine and Prince Kropotkin are better known. There is 


of great power, who was little understood outside his own country. SM 


1 Fragments of the Debates of the Iowa Constitutional Conventions of 1844 and 1846. 
Compiled and edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh. Published by the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa, 1qoo. 

*Pp. xiii, 323. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1897. 
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room to quibble somewhat over Zenker’s concept of anarchism and 
over what he says about Spencer and Professor Ferri’s classification 
of Spencer as an anarchist. Spencer and others have been in a cer- 
tain justifiable sense classified as scientific anarchists. Mr. Zenker 
does not appear to be familiar with the thought underlying this class- 
sification, and he makes no allowance for it in his interesting and 

valuable book. 


REVIEWS. 


Builders of Nova Scotia. A Historical Review. By Sr JoHN G. 
BourInoT, K. C. M. G. (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 1899.) Pp. 197. Toronto: The Copp-Clark Co., 1900. 

In these pages the scholarly chief clerk of the House of Commons 
offers a popular account of the men and events famous in the formation 
of the maritime province of Nova Scotia. His historical works, anti- 
quarian learning, long public experience, and services as a writer on 
the constitutional institutions of Canada, fit him eminently for such a 
task. The story of the beginnings of civilized life in the Acadian 
peninsula is briefly but entertainingly told,—the original settlement 
by French peasants (1604), the foundation of Halifax (1749), the 
migration from New England (1760), the influx of loyalists (1783), the 
coming of the Scotch and the Irish. No colony along the Atlantic 
coast offers so varied a catalogue of racial elements as Nova Scotia. 
‘** French Catholics and Huguenots, Puritans and cavaliers of the days 
of the Stuarts, German Lutherans from the old kingdom of Hanover, 
Protestants from Montbéliard between the Rhine and the Rhone, 
Scots from the Highlands, the Hebrides and Lowlands, Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians from the north and Catholic Celts from the south of 
Ireland, Englishmen from the hop-gardens of Kent and meadows of 
Devon, from all parts of the ancient kingdoms where Celt, Saxon and 


_* Norman have blended in the course of centuries—all these have con- 


tributed to form the people who have made the Acadian peninsula and 
the island of Cape Breton such prosperous and influential sections of 
the Dominion ’’ (p. 61). 

Religion has always exercised a notable influence on the Nova 
Scotians,—hence a series of succinct but accurate retrospects of the 
chief events in the development of those churches that claim the 
allegiance of large bodies of citizens—the Roman Catholic, Church of 
England, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian and Lutheran, to rank them 
ae to membership. Dr. Bourinot has been so long identified 
with the public life of Nova Scotia, being himself from Cape Breton 
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n ordinary 


and political characters of the peninsula are of more tha 


value. Especially praiseworthy is his account of the Hon. Joseph 


Howe, orator, poet and popular tribune, the creator of responsible 
government at Halifax, a man, it seems, who only wanted the 
broader stage of our own republic to have attained the fame of a 
Webster or a Calhoun. We shall not all agree with Dr. Bourinot as 
to the ‘‘stern military necessity ’’ (p. 25) of the dispersion of the 


_ Acadians. May we not also take exception to the positive assertion 
_ (p. 15) about the ‘‘treachery’’ of Le Loutre in the unhappy incident 
of How’s assassination? Parkman himself became convinced that the 


complicity of Le Loutre could not be proved. Indeed, Richard has 
shown (Acadia, I, pp. 269-291) that the sources of this accusation are 
deeply tainted by anonymousness, prejudice, and the unreliability 
that attaches to the charges of such a traitor as Pichon. Among the 
rare and useful documents of the appendix is the (1867) Bannatyne 


_ Club text of the original Latin charter (with English translation) 
_ granted by King James I. to Sir William Alexander in 1621, by which 


he was made Lord and Baron of Nova Scotia,—a kingly act that gave 
its permanent name to the province, but failed to establish the feudal 
vice-royalty of New Scotland that the Scotch Stuart contemplated. 
It is to be regretted that a bibliography of Nova Scotia and some 
account of the literature it has produced, and is now producing, were 


not added to this work; with these improvements it might serve as a 


reference-manual for the history of a territory whose interest is second 


to none in the New World. ' YY 


4 THoMAS J. SHAHAN. 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 


Monopolies and Trusts. By Prorgssor R. T. Pages viii, 
278. Price, $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1900. 


This admirable volume is the first of a new and very promising 
series of works to be known as the Citizens’ Library of Economics, 


Le Politics and Sociology, which the Macmillan Company will publish 


under the editorial supervision of Professor R. T. Ely. Itisalsoa 


portion of a large work on “‘ The Distribution of Wealth,’”’ which the 


Chapter I unfolds the author’s idea of monopoly as closely akin to 
its etymological meaning of the single seller. Substantial and con- 
trolling unity of action in any line of business is with apparent justice 


held to be the essential of monopoly. A sufficient percentage ot a 


business must be united in one management to give some control of 
prices. These prices may not always be raised by a monopoly, since 
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5 
_ there may be such economies of combination as to permit of more 
_ than competitive profits by reducing prices in order to extend the 
_ market. Usually, however, the monopoly keeps prices higher than 
they would otherwise be. Competition need not be legally or alto- 
gether excluded. Monopoly may be more or less complete. Land, 
although it gives differential gains, is not held to be a monopoly, 
because its ownership is not concentrated in a few hands. 

In his second chapter, on the classification and causes of monopo- 
lies, the author holds that monopoly arises when there is a profit in 
combination, and the classification is evidently presented to show in 
what cases there is this profit. These cases are almost always those 
where from the nature of things, there can be but few competitors 
and where in consequence combination is easier than elsewhere. 

The following is his classification : 


A. SOcIAL, MONOPOLIES, 


I. General Welfare Monopolies. 


1. Patents. 


2. Copyrights. 
3. Public Consumption Monopolies. at: 


5. Fiscal Monopolies. 
Il. Special Privilege Monopolies. ee 

1. Those based on Public Favoritism. _ _ 

2. Those based on Private Favoritism. 


B. NATURAL MONOPOLIES. 
I. Those Arising from a Limited Supply of the Raw Material. 


pS ko TL, Those Arising from Properties Inherent in the Business. 
=f TIT. Those Arising from Secrecy. 


Professor Ely explains his meaning of the term Social Monopoly, 
7 as ‘‘a monopoly which arises out of social arrangements and isan — 
expression of the will of society as a whole, through government, or 
of a section of society strong enough to impose its will on society.’’ 
A Natural Monopoly, on the other hand, is a monopoly which rests 
back on natural arrangements as distinguished from social arrange- 
ments. The term social monopoly, however, is so new, and its mean- 
ing is so liable to misunderstanding without the accompanying ex- 
planation, that it is doubtful whether it is the best possible term. 
The expression natural monopoly, also, is ratherelastic. Someconfine _ 
it to railroads, street railways, lighting and other such monopolies of 
situation. Professor Ely holds that monopolies arising from secret - 
processes or the use of such raw material as oil or copper, are natural - 
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ie MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS. 

monopolies, while still others would say the same of the trust. Per- 
haps no division into natural and social monopolies is needed. 

The author’s term special privilege monopolies is good, but the two 
subdivisions would apparently be better expressed by the terms: 

(1) The undesigned outgrowth of government policies in the 
matter of taxation. 

(2) The outgrowth of special favors from situation monopolies, 7. ¢., 
from monopolies needing certain locations limited in area, such as 
streets, highways, access to railroad terminals, etc. 

It seems hardly fair to assume that government or the public os- 
tensibly and avowedly exhibits favoritism, while it is not the favor- 
itism of privately owned industries in general but of certain special 
types of the same that Professor Ely has in mind. 

In the full text he excludes from his classification those cases which 
Professor Jenks calls monopolies of large capital. However, as partly 
explained in the “‘Forum’’ for last December, monopoly tends to 
appear when the product is known by the brand of the maker, and 
when the necessary capital is not only so large but so specialized that 
it cannot be withdrawn and so will meet competition by a cut-throat 
war of rates and prices. The knowledge that attempted competition 
will indeed destroy the profits of those already in the field but will 
bring no returns to the would-be competitor, tends to prevent the 
actual development of competition and leaves the established trust 
of this special type—not all trusts, by any means—in the enjoyment 

_ of its monopoly profits. An established connection with markets 
and employes and all that is meant by good will bas also a powerful 
influence, as Professor Commons has suggested, in scaring off possible 
competitors. 

In Chapter III, Professor Ely clearly develops a law of monopoly 
prices whose truth must be admitted by all, viz., ‘‘ The greater the 
intensity of customary use, the higher the general average of eco- 

_ nomic well-being, and the more readily wealth is generally expended 

_ the higher the monopoly charge which will yield the largest net 

returns.”’ 

In discussing the taxation of monopolies, he develops the important 
point that taxes upon grosss receipts are more likely to lead to higher 
charges or inferior services than taxes upon net revenue. This should 
be considered by those city and state governments that frequently 
prefer the tax on gross receipts as less liable to evasion than a tax 
on net revenue. The difficulties with both forms of taxation will 
lead more and more, I believe, to putting a tax upon the value of the 
franchise as indicated by the market value of the securities, as now 
done by Indiana in respect to the railroads, and in New York and 
nd Massachusetts in respect to all franchises. 
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ie > _ Professor Ely in this chapter shows how the possibility of using» 

substitutes for a monopoly does not break down the latter, but often | 

an leads to the concentration in one management of all theallied groups, 
asi in the case of gas and electric light, surface and elevated railroads, 

_ ete. In opposition to the claim of single taxers, that the benefits of 
reduction in street railway and other similar charges go naturally to 
the land owner, our author holds that only a portion of the benefits 
is so absorbed, because the amount of available land supply a 
increased, and this increase in the supply naturally reduces aggregate — 
land values, just as the increase in the supply of anything reduces its" 


walle. 


In Chapter IV, on the limits of monopoly and the permanency of 


competition, good service is done by challenging the claim that most _ 
monopolies are due to superior service, and should be left alone as an 
inevitable phase of evolution. On the other hand, it is clearly shown, 

as already indicated, that a removal of railroad discriminations and _ 
tariff favors would wonderfully weaken most of the trusts. The fail- 
ure of the leaders of both political parties thus far to grasp this — 
proves their incapacity for true leadership. Professor Ely goes on to | 
say: “It is strange that some conservative economists apparently 
fail to see that what they concede to the advocates of the superiority of 
monopolized businesses implies the abandonment of the fundamental © 
position of economics concerning the advantages of competition, and 

is a virtual surrender to the theory of socialism.’’ 

In Chapter V, on the concentration of production and trusts, is 
given a further valuable discussion of large scale production, and the 
belief is expressed, based on evidence at hand, that there is no 
concentration of agricultural area in the hands of farm owners, 
although there may be concentration of agricultural value. 

In the concluding chapter, on evils and remedies, Professor Ely is 
at his best. To those who would defer applying remedies until fuller | 
knowledge of the evils of the present trust and monopoly situation is — 
obtained, the author replies: ‘‘ When is that time coming? It isa 
general truth that we have fullness of knowledge only about dead 
institutions. But social forces operate continuously, and while we are 
doing nothing, they are producing their results. To do nothing means 
simply to let the immense blind social forces now at work operate 
without interruption and bind us more securely.” 

On the other hand, to those who would have minute public regula- 
tion of trusts, he replies, in very striking language: ‘‘ We must limit 
regulation of private business if private business is to be carried on 
successfully. Some of us can be regulated by all of us, but how every- 
body is to be regulated indefinitely by everybody cannot well be 
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Economics oF DistRIBUTION. 
expisined. The attempted regulation becomes burdensome; thers is 
_ opposition to it all along the line, and the struggle is attended with 
‘political corruption. It is difficult to escape the conclusion that if it 
has become necessary to appoint a commission to regulate all the 
_ great businesses of modern times, the present economic order has 
become bankrupt.’’ 

The real remedies urged are some degree of publicity, as in trusts, 
and the responsibility of directors for all statements to stockholders, 
_ and above all, the destruction of all those special privileges which are 
connected with railroad discriminations, the cornering of anthracite 

coal and mineral lands, and the abuses of protection. 
In line with all his previous views, and with those which are 
: obtaining increasing acceptance in America and elsewhere, Professor 


_ government ownership and operation of transportation and municipal 
monopolies, and public ownership, without necessarily public opera- 
tion, of mineral and oil fields and in reform of our systems of taxa- 

tion, both national and local. 

_ On the whole this must be pronounced the best book that has thus 
_ far been published upon the trust question, and one that should be 

; studied by all who are writing or thinking upon the issues involved. 
- ‘The lack of an index and a sufficiently full table of contents is to be 

: remedied, we understand, in a later edition. 


EDWARD W. BEMIS. 


Bureau of Economic Research, New York City. 


_ The Economics of Distribution. By JoHN A. HOBSON. Pp. 361. 
Price, $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1900. 


This book is well worth close study, because of its searching criti- 
cism of the current doctrines of price and rent. The first three 
chapters contain a keen discussion of market price and producers’ and 
consumers’ rents. BoOhm-Bawerk and the Austrian school of econo- 
mists had developed a theory of market price, showing that the price 
is set by the marginal pair of buyers and sellers, each of whom comes 
out exactly even in the bargain. Hobson now introduces into this 
marginal bargain an element of “ forced ’’ or ‘‘ specific’? gain, depend- 


and cotton, is there such free competition that neither marginal party 

has an advantage. In all other markets there is a ‘‘ spread’’ between 

the reserve prices on each side, within which superior strength or skill 
_ can force one orthe other side down to a minimum gain. 
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This forced gain is wholly different from differential gain. The 
latter, also, is unearned, but it results from price, whereas forced gain 
is one of the determinants of price. Forced gain may occur at any 
point, either on or above the margin. It is not necessarily the margi- 
nal product which determines price. It is the strongest bargainer who, 


probably, is at some point above the margin. In that case the seller _ 


gets both differential gain (if he is the stronger) and a forced gain. 
The margin itself is measured below this price-determining bargainer, 
just the same as, according to the current theory, the differential gain 
is measured above the margin. 

This leads to an extension of the law of rent to capital and labor, as 
well as land. ‘It is fallacious,’’ says Hobson, ‘‘to pick out one 
factor, as land, and apply the other factors to it in the form of 
‘doses.’’’ The fallacy is found in the failure to recognize the inter- 
changeability of these three factors of production, and the failure to 
recognize the organic nature of their union in production. The 
author would substitute for the ‘‘ margin of cultivation of land ’’ a 
“‘composite margin of empioyment of land, capital and labor, at 
which is paid, not necessarily the minimum rent, interest and wage, 
but the lowest average combination of the three. Supply price will 
be composed (under absolutely free competition) of three marginal 
expenses. Differential expenses of production above the composite 
limit, whether they be rent, interest or wages, will not enter into the 
market price of the supply ” (p. 159). 

In order that he may carry out this identification between land, 
labor and capital, Mr. Hobson must show that each has the same 
marks of production and cost. These are three: First, objective pro- 
ductivity, ¢. ¢., the productive creation of material products; second, 
subjective utility of these products; third, subjective expenditure, 7. ¢., 
the painful effort of the laborer, the abstinence-sacrifice of the mar- 
ginal capitalist, or the exertion in bringing new land into market. 
Subjective expenditure, thus conceived, sets limits to the supply of 
each factor, and thereby requires a minimum or marginal compensa- 
tion in return, which enters into the price of the joint product. The 
minimum subsistence of labor is analogous to the depreciation fund 
which restores capital, but in a progressive community, where labor 
and capital must be induced to increase in quantity, there is needed 
something above the minimum, namely, interest and true wages. 

Here we may notice that Hobson, in accepting the current defini- 
tion of land, labor and capital, has fairly succeeded in giving to the 
law of rent equal weight in each. In doing so he has minimized the 
law of differential gain and maximized the law of forced gain. The 
question arises, are these definitions of land, labor and capital really 
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distinctive? Is not land defined in such a way as to be nothing more 
nor less than capital? Notice that all arguments advanced regarding 
the identity of land and capital are taken from agricultural land. Now 
land, in the popular understanding, consists of two factors, soi/ and 
situation, But if we are to have a scientific definition it must be 
based on a scientific distinction. It must cover in the same concept 
- both building sites and agricultural land. But agricultural land is 
mainly soil. Soil is strictly capital. It conforms to the three marks 
_ @f production and cost. It produces material objects; these material 
objects are useful; and it requires personal expenditure in order that 
itself may be brought into cultivation. These three qualities are iden- 
tical with those of capital and analogous to those of labor. But situa- 
tion includes none of them. Situation does not produce material 
objects; situation is not manufactured nor cultivated (except meta- 
_ phorically). Situation is a social relation. It is analogous to a patent 
right or atrade mark. The latter are described by BOhm-Bawerk as 
differential advantages in buying and selling. The same is true of 
- land. If there is any difference between a patent right and capital, 
there is a similar difference between land and capital. 

A patent right is not productive, and does not cost ‘‘ subjective ex- 
penditure.” It merely gives a market advantage to the particular 
piece of capital which it protects. It is this piece of capital which is 
productive, and which costs effort to be produced. The same is true 
of land, and if patents can be separated from capital in scientific 
thought, so can land be separated from capital; but only on one con- 
dition, that it be defined as something different from capital, 7. ¢., 
situation. If this is done, then agricultural soil should be separated 
as distinctly from land as an office building. The true economic land 
of a farm is of no more value than if the farm were a barren waste of 
sand. The cafita/ of the farm is not only the buildings, etc., but also 
the soil which man has produced or discovered upon the site. This 
view, of course, lessens the relative land-value of farms, but places it 
on a level with city ground. 

With this distinction there is much significance in the theoretical 
device of taking land as a basis and applying to it successive ‘‘ doses ’’ 
of capital and labor. Capital and labor are the productive agents. 
They are organically related. Hobson is right in saying that the dose 
is acomposite one. Being productive, they create material utilities. 
They also stand for human effort, pain and sacrifice. As such they 
have an ethical claim on the product. There is an ethical and social 
reason for keeping land separute. It does not represent sacrifice. It 
is a legal claim upon capital and labor enforced by competition, which 
keeps the latter down to the shares which they can get on the margin. 
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At the same time, no doubt, capital (including soil) and labor get 
differential gains, as between themselves, on the margin or elsewhere. 
But the differences are minor compared with the differential gain of 
land, and Hobson's criticism on Marshall for calling them ‘‘ quasi- 
rents’ seems not well taken. Hobson is chargeable in general with 
confusion between capita/ and limitations on capital. He strives to 
controvert General Walker’s assertion that different rates of remu- 
neration on capital are owing, in part, to ‘‘ disguised rents, disguised 
profits and commercial goodwill,’ and in so doing he lapses into a 
popular concept of interest and profits. He says, ‘‘ Inasmuch as this 
‘ specific rent’ [7. ¢., ‘disguised rent ’], appears as interest and cannot 
conveniently be separated from genuine interest, it is rightly regarded 
as an element in the specific differences of forms of investment’? (p. 
176). Again, the exceptional opportunity open to lawyers and bank- 
ers for profitable investment ‘‘ may not unfairly be claimed as a ‘ rent 
of capital’’’ (p. 177). Again, ‘‘ the power vested in owners of valu- 
able patents, and even in those who, without legal protection, have 
exclusive control of any market or of the sale of any class of goods, 
is of a similar economic character, and enables the capital invested in 
such business to get a specific interest ’’ (p. 179). Protective tariffs, 
bounties, etc., also give “‘ capital rent.”’ 

Now, in all these cases, the differential advantage or monopoly 
privilege is both legally and commercially separable from the capital 
invested. This can be brought to a practical test. A business man 
does not first invest capital and then get a patent upon it, but he first 
gets his patent and then applies capital and labor to develop it. The 
patent is the basis, and the productive agents, capital and labor, are 
the “‘doses.’”” The number of doses depends upon the height of in- 
terest and wages and the extent of the market controlled by the 
patent. So with all these other social privileges, like franchises, 
trade-marks and the good will of a business. The separation is clearly 
made. It is essential to business success, and it conforms to the theory 
of ‘dosing.’ 

This brings us to another defect in method. Hobson has no partic- 
ular place for the entrepreneur. He treats him usually under the 
head of labor, but latterly brings him in as the main beneficiary of 
the forced gain (p. 350-1). This omission of the entrepreneur is more 
remarkable, since Hobson conceives a ‘‘ composite margin of employ- 
ment” for land, labor and capital. It would seem that a margin 
implies something margined. Otherwise we are floating in a limbo 
of pure geometry. Now the entrepreneur is the centre of business, 
He is the “‘bargainer’’ who sets prices. He is the organizer who 
employs capital and labor and guarantees against risks. He controls 
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the patents, franchises, good-will, monopolies and trusts, 7. ¢., 

_ opportunities for investment. These opportunities, it would seem, are 
the true basis to which the dosing of capital and labor applies. That — 

= is true of them is also true of land. They are the bases of the 


; : | differential privileges, it is possible to avoid confusion regarding the 
true nature of capital. 
The practical conclusions of the book seem to lose strength with the 


kind of taxation and almost any kind of trade-union forcing of wages, 

holding that higher taxes and higher wages, wherever first laid, will 

_ hunt out and rest upon these forced and differential gains. His rea- 

_ soning here is ingenious, but he seems to be too indifferent to the 

lack of resisting power of unorganized labor and the obstacles to 
capital-saving. 


mah. Notwithstanding these points of disagreement, which pertain really — 
iq matters of emphasis more than to logic, I am quick to acknowledge, 


_ 


as at the beginning, the remarkably keen analysis and searching criti- 
cism which Mr. Hobson has contributed to this live subject. 


Joun R. CoMMONS., 
Bureau of Economic Research, New York City. 


Anthropogeographie. Erster Ti heil: Grundziige der Anwendung 

der Erdkunde auf die Geschichie. By Dr. FRIEDRICH RATZEL, Pro- | 
fessor of Geography at the University of Leipzig. Second edition. 
8vo. pp. 604. Price, 14 marks. Stuttgart: J. Engelhorn, 1899. 


Since the appearance of the original edition of this work in 1882, 
_ Ratzel has brought out revised editions of his Vélkerkunde and his 4 
Politische und Wirthschafts-Geographie der Vereinigten Staaten, 
“has written the second part of his Anthropogeographie, and published — 


= Politische Geographie. ‘That is, he has been able to work over, ee 


; ‘in the light of current criticism, the whole field embraced in the : 
opm volume, from its foundation in anthropology to its latestde- 
velopment in the formulation of the principles of political geography. _ 
The result of this thorough going-over is found in the volume before _ 
a us, which is therefore much more than a revision of the first edition. 
The book as it originally appeared, represented the first really funda- 
mental and comprehensive statement of the laws underlying the rela- _ 
tion of man to his environment; it was a road-breaker in its way, — 
from its nature therefore subject to limitations. We havenowanew 
‘statement of the author’s opinions from a point of view at once 
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widened, deepened and matured. The book leaves the impression of 
thoroughly digested material, and of a sane, conservative attitude on 
the part of the author towards his subject. Far from claiming too 
much for his science, he warns over and over against making ita 
blanket theory to explain any and all problems of history and civili- 
zation. He makes nice distinctions in defining the relation of geog- 
raphy to history, gives a discriminating analysis of the mediate and 
immediate influences of geographical conditions, pointing out that the 
indirect influences are most important though most difficult to trace, 
and hence run the greater risk of being assigned to some other than 
the right factor. As to method, he explains the peculiar combination 
of analysis and synthesis which geography demands—analysis after 
the manner of ethnography to get the detailed facts, and synthesis to 
get the larger, geographical point of view which regards peoples, not 
as races, but as humanity distributed over the earth’s surface. Geo- 
gtaphical location, with the large content of that word as the author _ 
understands it, is substituted for the narrower conception of environ-_ 
ment, which was the point of departure for the earlier anthropogeogra- | 
phers. Situation is the most vital geographical concept; it out- 
weighs all other geographical facts in the life of a people, so that the | 
location of a country ought to be considered the most potent factorin 
its history. ‘‘Many illusions and disappointments as tothe results of 
geographical conditions would have been avoided had this principle | 
been taken to heart. All the details of natural conditions which can 
be cited in regard to Greece, sink into insignificance in comparison 
with the fact of Greece’s situation at the threshold of the Orient.” 

In its general plan, also, this volume differs from its predecessor. — 
The chapter on the position of geography in the hierarchy of the 
sciences has been cut out, as this point has been fully discussed — 
in the past decade. There has been an excision of much matter, too, : 
relative to political geography, which, it became apparent to the 
author, did not belong strictly to the science of anthropogeography 
and which he has, therefore, embodied in the meantime in his politi- 
cal geography, thus bearing witness to that process of differentiation 
which means development. On the other hand, subjects like loca- 
tion, area and boundaries, in consequence of greater clarification of _ 
his scientific ideas, have been amplified and pushed into the fore- 4 
ground. One long chapter, entitled ‘‘ Historical Movement,”’ has 
been added. In this are considered the mobility of nations, the trend _ 
and intensity of their movements, the origin, directions and routes of | 
such migrations, and their various differentiations. The whole sub- 
ject, in its every aspect, whether the movement of a family, clan, tribe 
or nation, is treated in a fullness of detail not found elsewhere. Its 
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_ fall significance is appreciated only when the reader om.” to the — 
‘Nee — chapters on area and boundaries. Then he realizes that 
sr the author’s dictum, that mobility or movement is the measure of 
life in a people, finds its geographical application in the importance “a 
‘attached to boundaries as the indices of the strength of that movement, — 
which shift with the degree of activity. In a people’s boundary are 
detected the first signs of growth or decay, according as it advances 
or recedes. 
a _ Then follows the consideration of the different forms of the earth’ Ss * 
surface as constituting man’s physical environment,—the influences 
seas, rivers and lakes; of the various continents with their peculiar 
features of size and location; of peninsulas and islands, of mountains, — 
_ valleys, lowlands and steppes; and the influences of each of these 
upon different stages of civilization. The concluding chapters dis- 
cuss flora and fauna as phenomena of the earth’s surface in relation to 
is man, and finally the effect of climate. Citations in thetext are not 
numerous, but this, ifa defect, is remedied by a carefully prepared 
bibliography which is appended. This bibliography alone should As 
render the book invaluable to the students of anthropogeography, as ; 
it is the most complete we have yet seen. Cross references and a full 
index further contribute to the helpfulness of the volume. 


The Distribution of Income. By Wi1.1AM SMART. a xv, 341. 
Price, $1.60. London and New York: The Macmillan Company, 
899, 
‘Professor Smart’s treatment of the problem of distribution has 
many of the merits and also many of the defects of the writingsof _ 
_ the Austrian economists, with which his admirable translations have 
English readers familiar. His style is clear. His illustrations 
_ are vivid. In spite of a marked preference for short words and sen- 
__ tences, short paragraphs, and even short chapters, he does not hurry 
the reader along too rapidly, but takes plenty of time to make his 
_ meaning plain. Like Professor Bohm, ‘‘at the hazard of being tedi- 
- ous,” he indulges in many a backward glance before pushing forward 
é The work is divided into two parts, treating of (1) the National _ 


Income and (2) Distribution. Thetwelve chapters of Part I explain, ae 
at greater length than is usually deemed necessary, the nature of the —_— 
income to be distributed. Starting out with a summary of the income 
tax returns for the United Kingdom, the author traces the connection 
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between this money income and the real income, and shows that the 
latter consists of a continuous flow of services, embodied and unem- 
bodied in material forms, rather than of a fund of wealth. Chapterson~ 
**Income which Escapes both Notice and Assessment” and ‘‘ The 
Limitation of Money Incomes by the Real Income’’ conclude this 
part. 

Three points in this analysis of the national income seem open to 
criticism. In the first place the author may be accused of takingcal- _ 
culations of the money income of the United Kingdom too seriously. _ 
Attacking the problem of distribution from the side of pounds, shil- 
lings and pence commends itself to the business community and is 
therefore defensible; but arguing from an estimate of the money in- | 
come and statistics of population to a conclusion in regard to the - 
degree of general comfort that would prevail if each got his share ‘‘ on 
an equal distribution,’’ as he appears to do on pages 58 androt, is quite 
another matter. Fourteen shillings six pence a week, which the 
author estimates as the per capi/a income, will buy what it does 
under present conditions, because distribution is unequal. An equal 
distribution would give quite a different direction to the productive 
forces of the United Kingdom, and what the resulting per capifashare 
of the national dividend would be is a question on which a careful a “a8 
economist may well hesitate to express an opinion. 7 

The second point concerns the excursion into “ thinner airthan the | 
economist is supposed to have lungs for” in chapter viii. ‘‘ The rela- 
tion of man to his world,’’ says Professor Smart, ‘‘is primarily that | 
of the animal to its world. He is visibly a partof nature andcon- _ 
forms to all her laws. He gets his living fromthe earth and air. For _ 
a time he builds himself up and grows, and then he sinks back and _ 
resolves into the materials from which he came. He is but a worm > 
that fills its skin and draws its life from the earth which it passes 
through itself and leaves on the grass again. . . . Man isin the 
stream (of wealth)—like a trout lying with its head to the current— 
getting its food from what the stream contains, living by that, and 
passing it through it again.” 

To discuss this view of the relation between man and wealth would — 
be to write a treatise on philosophy. It may not be out of place, — 
however, in a brief criticism, to inquire to what this analysis leads. 

If man is to all intents and purposes a “‘worm’’ or a “‘trout’’ has not ) 
economic speculation—that of Professor Smart as well as of less “‘thin- — 
air” economists—been on an entirely wrong track? Is not the major 
portion of this and every other treatise on economics an attempt to 
show the results that follow from man’s rational response to certain _ 
simple motives? Reasoning from motives to conduct, which is the 
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essence of economic reasoning, assumes that man is like neither a 

“worm nor a “‘ trout,’’ but is a rational being, capable of conceiv- 

ae ing definite purposes and shaping the world with reference to their 

attainment. If this assumption has no foundation in fact, treatises on 
wel economics must be put in the same category as works of pure fiction. 
‘The final point is connected with the extension given to the term 
“income”? in Chapter XI. Here it is maintained that not only un- 
_ paid services and improvements in environment should be counted 
aS income, but that growing leisure, congenial occupation, the com- 
mn § panionship of friends and even freedom and good government should 
be enumerated under the same category. Is it advisable to make 
income synonymous with all the pleasures of life, as does this treat- 
ment? Or, if this is to be done, may not these other conditions to a 
happy existence be presented, with more accuracy and precision, as 
circumstances affecting each man’s share of the utilities distributed 
_ rather than as matters to be attended to in connection with the dis- 
tribution of values or marginal utilities? To consider but one of 
these forms of income “‘ that escape both notice and assessment,” is 
it not truer to the facts to connect the advantages that result from an 
_ additional hour’s leisure with the increase in the utilites of consump- 
tion goods, to which more time is now given, than with the leisure 
itself? The former is positive, the latter negative except in those 
increasingly rare cases where tired nerves and muscles crave absolute 

inaction rather than relaxation. 

But these criticisms all refer to points of minor interest. The real 
significance of the distinctions introduced in Part I appears only in 
connection with their application in Part II. Of the twenty-eight 
chapters in this second part the last discusses openly a question which 
confronts the reader at nearly every stage in the inquiry: ‘Is it a 
‘Bad Distribution’ ?”’ This isthe Banquo’s ghost that will not down! 
In Chapter I other proposed systems of distribution are passed in — 
review and found wanting. Chapter IT presents a sympathetic pes 
of the harassed employer. Chapter III shows how hopeless are his 
efforts to realize profits by keeping prices up. Chapter V justifies his 
efforts to keep costs down. Chapter VI extends this justification to 
wages and maintains that ‘‘ unless the employer is to be judged by 
some other canon than is applied by us all in the ordinary working 
life, there is nothing dishonorable nor discreditable in the employer 
buying his labor as cheap as he can get it.’” Succeeding chapters lose 
sight of the moral issue for atime and encourage the reader to hope 
that at length economic forces areto be laid bare. The leveling influ- 
ence of competition, except where interfered with by the immobility 
of labor or of capital, is clearly set forth and several chapters are 
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devoted to the question whether “ subsistence ’’ or ‘‘ the standard of | 
living ’’ has any influence on wages or interest. After this query has 

been answered in the negative (Chapter XVIII, A Wrong Scent) and — 
A Supposititious Case has been considered, the author falls back into 
his old attitude in discussing the influence of trades unions on wages. 


trades unions play in determining the wages contract, Professor _ 
Smart contents himself with presenting a half-ironical summary of 
the views set forth by the Webbs in /ndustrial Democracy, and argues 
that even if their interpretation of the trades union movement— 
which he implies caused him to ‘“‘rub his eyes’’ when he first read it 
—be accepted, the unions have had little or no direct effect on wages, _ 
and have rendered service chiefly in intensifying the competition i. 
which pushes inefficient employers to the wall. And this concludes — 
what he has to say of wages and interest. Rent, which he finds 
entering ‘‘ more or less into the remuneration of every factor,’’ he 
- disposes of in nine pages. A chapter nearly twice as long made up 
of notes or ‘‘ raw material for others to work on,” is devoted to Pro- 
fessional Incomes, and then the work concludes with the discussion of a 7 
Ts ita Bad Distribution ? already referred to. 7 
So many points arouse opposition in this second part that = 
_ reviewer is at some loss to decide on which to concentrate his attack! 
The author’s desire to judge of the moral bearings of the economic | 
_ tendencies he depicts is excusable, even commendable. The line of | 
reasoning, however, by which he tries to establish the fact that 
“though ordinary canons forbid a man to lie or cheat or misinterpret’? _ 
@ 143), an extraordinary standard must be appealed to to condemn 
the employer who, for example, pays his factory girls lower wages — 
than can possibly maintain them (‘‘ buys his labor as cheap as he can 
get it,”” p. 146), leads one to distrust his judgment touching a moral 
issue. Moreover if the question, ‘‘is it a bad distribution ?’’ is to be _ 
given such prominence, what justification can be urged for ignoring = 
altogether the existence of monopoly profits, for devoting only nine 
pages to the rent question, and for disposing in two more (pp. 331 and — 
332) of arguments against prevailing property and inheritance laws 
which are recognized as being at the basis of the present system? One 
need not be a single taxer nor a socialist to find fault with an analysis 
of the present system of distribution which is so intent on finding 
“something curiously like a rough justice’’ in it, that the only 
“‘seamy side ’’ of things exposed is in connection with the misdirected 
zeal of trades union organizers (p. 273) and that offers no suggestions 
of how the admitted ‘‘ roughness” may be softened for the non- _ 
inheriting, if not disinherited, masses. Public opinion demands and > 
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: rightly demands of the present day economist a clear social purpose 
in his work. That no such purpose illumines the pages of Professor 
Smart’s book is in the reviewer’s opinion its most serious defect. 
But a treatise on distribution is not a work on social reform! Dis- 
; regarding the author’s failure to recognize adequately the difference 
between the distribution that would result from the free play of com- 
_ petition and the actual distribution in which monopoly incomes 
appear so prominently, there is another part of his economic analysis 
that deserves careful attention. In Chapters XIV to XVIII he fol- 
lows, what he calls, ‘‘a wrong scent.’’ Returning from this excur- 
sion he concludes that ‘‘to seek the explanation and principle of 
remuneration in subsistence . . . is to conceive that the factors 
are paid, not according to the service they render, but according to 
what it costs to bring them into being and keep them in being. 
To make this the claim of wage in a community whose dividendum 
_ is increasing about twice as fast as its divisors, is almost a claim of 
_ despair. It is to confess that the worker cannot get a wage commen- 
surate to what he has produced—to what his services are worth as 
demanded by the community ’’ (pp. 230-231). As an account of the 
_ standard-of-living theory of wages this and the chapters that precede 
are believed to be unique in serious economic literature. Did any 
advocate of that theory ever maintain that in a community progress- 
ing at the rapid rate he assumes, wages would be held down to the 
_ standard of living? Has it not been recognized by every English 
writer, from Adam Smith to Marshall, that the prevailing standard of 
living simply sets a limit below which wages will not fall, unless in 
_ consequence of some serious national calamity which forcibly lowers 
_ the standard and that wage-earners have as good a chance as othersto 
secure a share of a growing national dividend? The true import of 
_ the standard-of-living theory of wages is brought out when the ques 
tion is raised why the divisors in the community referred to increase 
only half as fast as the dividendum. That such is the tendency in 
ae the United Kingdom and the United States will not be denied. Is it ; 
because the fecundity of the race is declining? Is it not rather 


hope. According to Professor Smart’s theory the laboring masses — 
enjoy higher and higher wages, because of more abundant and — 
‘ _ ‘superior capital and more efficient forms of organization; circum- _ 
_ Stances over which they have little direct control. According to the 
in other theory their higher wages continue to be enjoyed because of © 
ie the restraint which they voluntarily put upon the promptings of their 
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_ animal natures. Professor Smart’s theory, like that of the Austrian — 
writers, with whose reasoning it harmonizes, is open to the charge of 
superficiality. Asan explanation of the forces which share income 7 
between labor and capital, the supplies of the latter being given, itis 
helpful. But as a treatment of the complete problem of distribution 
it is wholly inadequate. 

So much space has been given to a defence of the ‘‘ Subsistence _ 
Theory of Wages”’ that only a word can be said in regard to his 
assumption that the trend of prices must be downward. The reasons — 
given for this view are that ‘‘ as the population of the world is increas- 
ing fast; as its wealth and the exchanges of that wealth are increasing 
faster; and as entire nations are rising faster still from barter and bar- 
barism into exchanging communities, it is impossible that the increase 
of our precious metal money can be as great as the increase in the 
work that is being put upon it’’ (p. 123). 

Against this view it may be urged that: 

1. The increase in the use of credit substitutes for the money metal 
has been even more conspicuous, since the era of silver demonitization _ 
closed, than the increase in population, in wealth, or in the number of 7 
barbarous peoples emerging into civilization. ‘E 

2. That the production of gold has increased in greater ratio in 
recent years than the production of other commodities taken together, = 7 
or even than any other single commodity of importance. 

3. That, as a matter of fact, all of the evidence indicates that prices 
have been rising during the last three years rather than falling. 

None of these considerations is conclusive, but together they raisea _ 
doubt as to whether the typical employer is at quite such a disadvan- 
vantage in the modern distributive process as these pages represent. ; 

The preceding criticisms have been based on the assumption that __ 
the work under review was intended as a contribution to economic _ 
thought. The reviewer has not been without misgivings lest in making — 
this assumption he was taking the book more seriously than the author > 
intended. In the preface, Professor Smart refers to hissuperior oppor- __ 
tunities for entering into the difficulties of the ‘“‘ordinary man.’’ oe 
Later he adds: ‘‘ It may, perhaps, carry the more weight if I say that ea : 
I began writing with a long-rooted conviction that the present distri- 
bution was bad, even unjust, and that I did not know from chapterto __ 
chapter where the argument would finally lead me.” If, as these . 
conciliatory observations indicate, the book was written to solve the | 
doubts of the “ ordinary man,”’ the criticism that the author has made z S 
the subject too simple, is idle. Judged in this light, Professor Smart _ 
deserves all credit for an earnest effort toexplain inclearand vivid 
language, free from academic cant, a set of phenomena which the Bas 
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a FuTuRE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 
K _ ordinary man ought to understand, but which the trained economist 
finds it difficult to render comprehensible even to his own mind. 


The Future of the American Negro. By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 
Pp. x, 244. Price, $1.50. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1899. 


Mr. Booker T. Washington’s book on ‘‘The Future of the Ameri- 
can Negro”’ is largely a resumé, as the introduction intimates, of what 
this distinguished negro educator has had to say from time to time 
upon the theme nearest his heart—industrial education. The negro 
problem, as it is called, still continues to be one of the most absorb- 
ing topics of the times, and Mr. Washington’s nineteen years of work 
in the populous Black Belt of the South have afforded him valuable op- 
portunities to observe, compare, and reach conclusions that are of great 
- worth on the subject. To such a spokesman the thoughtful public 
_ willingly lends an attentive ear. 
Mr. Washington is well known to bea strong believer in industrial 
- education; he asserts unequivocally that ‘in too large measure the 
negro race began its development at the wrong end,”’ that “‘ industrial 
_ independence is the first condition for lifting up any race,’’ that the 
negro must become a producer, meeting the economic demands by 
industrial training. Chapter I is devoted to a brief sketch of the 
_ negro’s introduction into America, his increase and his part in the 
country’s life from the earliest times to the end of the Reconstruction 
era, Chapter II aims to show the interdependence of all parts of our 
common country and of our people—especially in the southland—in 
connection with a view of the present conditions there. He insists 
that knowledge will benefit the race little ‘‘except as its power is 
pointed in a direction that will bear upon the present needs and con- 
ditions of the race,’’ and he declares himself in possession of a strong 
brotherly sympathy for the entire South—all classes and races—suf- 
fering from the burdens of the situation. Chapter III pictures the 
prosperous plantation of ante-bellum days, and pays tribute to the 
methods then followed which produced colored men skilled in the 
trades. This is contrasted with the conditions of the present time 
and the almost utter lack of such skill which places him at a disad- 
vantage in the industrial world. Chapter IV emphasizes the preced- 
ing one by statement of the author’s conception of the proper use of 
education and by illustrations showing to what this lack of skill has 
led. Chapter V logically follows with the setting forth of the plan of 
industrial training carried out in the author’s own school—Tuskegee, 
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Alabama—which he sums up as aiming at making teachers and indus- 
trial leaders who will push forward similar training throughout the 
Black Belt. The negro conferences for which Tuskegee has become 
noted are also sketched, with motives and modus operand. 

Chapter VI gives the author’s views on the franchise. He defines 
his position as being subservient to the interests of his race and the 
whole South, and his policy as one of non-activity in party politics. 
He attributes the present state of affairs to the ‘‘ unfortunate ” begin- 
ning during the Reconstruction era and to mutual misunderstandings 
between the two races in the South. We find here in an open letter 
to the State Constitutional Convention of Louisiana, what is perhaps — 
the fullest public expression of Mr. Washington’s opinion on political © 
subjects,—a manly, sensible, strong appeal for protection of the bal- 
lot, for equal voting tests for both races, for the upholding of law. 
The permanent cure, he affirms, will come most of all through ‘‘indus- 
trial development of the negro’ which will make him a producer, a 
property holder, a tax payer, and therefore a careful voter, and he 
prophesies a division of the negro vote on economic issues. 

Chapter VII passes by all theories as to emigration and colonization 
as impracticable. The desirable relations between the races are dwelt 
upon, and the negro’s weak as well as strong points are surimarized 
and analyzed to a certain extent. It is interesting to note that, despite 
the frequent assertions of a wrong beginning in negro education that 
led the race away from a proper consideration of the “dignity of 
labor,” we meet at this point the equally emphatic assertion that the 
negro ‘‘is not ashamed or afraid to work.’’ The lynching evil is 
forcibly treated at the close, showing, as all right thinking persons 
must admit, that naught but moral deterioration for all races con- 
cerned can follow such utter disregard of law. The eighth and last 
chapter consists of a general summary of the preceding views and of 
a series of suggestions as to a future policy. Mr. Washington enum- 
erates six dangers: in impatient extremists among the negroes of the 
North incapable of understanding the southern situation; in the white 
South’s allowing itself without protest to be represented by the mob; 
in discouragement to the race under present conditions; in exagge- 
rated reports of race troubles; in ignorance and idleness; and in unjust 
legislation against the race. His remedy is closer identification of the 
negro with the South and its interests, southern white interest in 
negro schools to be actively shown by white teachers, and industrial 
training for the race, concerning which he says “I believe that 
slavery laid the foundation for the solution of the problem that is now 
before us in the South.”” Mr. Washington grants that professional 
men will be needed, but we gather as his opinion that there will not 
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be a very decided raison d’étre for them until there is a colore 
stituency to support them, and also that, after all, leaders must be 

- those largely able to ‘‘ infuse themselves into agriculture, mechanics, 
domestic employment and business.” 

a There are three points, in fact, that might be taken to sum up the 
book as a whole, and upon which the author places from beginning to — 
end continuous, strenuous insistence. First, that the education first 
given the negro, based on methods used in New England, was a seri- 
ous mistake and the possible cause of the lack of progress along 
economic lines. This is only a half truth. When we consider the 
universally acknowledged, phenomenal progress of the race since the 
war we question whether the race would have stood where it does | 
to-day in general prosperity, in intelligence and in the respect of the 
world had industrial training been at all practicable at that date. 
The second point is the generally admitted necessity of amicable rela- _ 
tions between the races, especially in the South. Third, industrial repel 


this remedy will be doubted by some. 

But, taking the book as a whole, it is an earnest, thoughtful, well- 
wrought plea for industrial training, just such a book as would be 
expected from Mr. Washington whose heart and soul are bound upin — 
his worthy and magnificent work in the South. It is epigrammatic, 
anecdotal, persuasive, and abounds in sensible suggestions, not the — 
least of which is that more attention be given to the race history, to — 
collecting relics that mark race progress and to perpetuate in durable 
form race achievements. Viewed from any standpoint this work of 
244 pages makes a contribution of permanent value to the race diss _ 
cussions. There is one defect, however, which must be noted, aside | 
from that of the attempt to marshal all facts concerning a people as — 
logical material to prove any one thing. Considering the title the ‘ 
book bears it is defective in that higher education is not allowed to © 
play any part in this discussion relative to the future of the Ameri- Al 
can negro, except perhaps to ‘‘ point a moral or adorn a tale,’’ or to P. 
illustrate humorously its mistaken uses. The reasoning connected _ 
with mental development all trends along the line that such develop- 
ment is worthless except as it can be traded for a material something 
(p. 76). I cannot believe that either the white or “colored ’’ race is 
ready as yet to commit itself solely and irrevocably, along educa- 
tional lines, to the discipleship of materialistic utilitarianism. 

W. S. SCARBOROUGH. 
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- NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


AMERICAN CITIEs.! 


New York City.—Con/ession of Judgment Act. One of the most 
important pieces of legislation affecting the financial system of 
Greater New York has been the outcome of a controversy between 
the comptroller and the corporation counsel. Inasmuch as the issue 
raised is one which we find in all the larger cities of the United 
_ ‘States, its solution cannot help but be of general interest. One of 
the great abuses to which the office of corporation counsel or city 

solicitor has been put has been to confess judgment in cases of claims 

against the city, thus taking from the financial officers, and even from 
the local legislative assembly, the control over expenditures which 
the theory of our government contemplates. In Philadelphia, for 
instance, the amount thus drawn from the city treasury without pre- 
vious appropriation often exceeds a million dollars. For the year 

1899 it was $1,459,556.27. 

The desire on the part of the comptroller of New York city to main- 
tain a strict supervision of the finances of the municipality led him to 
request of the corporation counsel that before judgment be confessed 
in any claim against the city, there should be a consultation between the 
two departments. In this communication the comptroller points out 
that during the last two years not one judgment in ten that has been 
paid out of the city treasury has represented anything but the sole, 
uncontrolled and unchecked action of the corporation counsel, who 
is an appointive and not an elected officer. ‘‘ Where judgment is 
entered by consent or by default, or upon offer of judgment, the 
judicial decree represents nothing but the acquiescence of the de- 
fendant.’’ In reply to this communication, the corporation counsel 

_ denied the right of the comptroller to interfere in these matters and 
_ refused to follow the suggestion offered. Asa result the comptroller 
secured the introduction of two measures in the legislature, which 
have just been passed. The first provides that the corporation counsel 

\ Municipal Bibliographies.—The Social Division of the New York State Library 
has issued a series of reference lists—two of which relate to municipal govern- 
ment— which will prove of very great value to investigators in this field. Reference 
List No. 6 covers the subject of Central Control of Police ; Reference List No. 7 the 
question of Municipal Home Rule. Both are worked out with great care, the selec- 
tion being made from those works and reports which are of permanent value. 
With a series of reference lists of this character it will be possible to cover the 

_ whole field of municipal government and place in the hands of everyone a guide 
for the study of concrete problems. 
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_ “shall not institute any proceedings for acquiring title to real estate 
_ by condemnation proceedings, except for opening streets, unless the 
game shall have been approved by the concurrent vote of all the — 
_ members of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, upon a state- _ 
; vite ment to be furnished said board of the valuation of such real estate 
as assessed for purposes of taxation ; further, that the Board of Esti- 
_ mate and Apportionment shall have power by a majority vote to direct — : 
_ such changes to be made in the forms of contracts and specifications bo 
_ aS may seem to promote the interestsof the city. ‘‘ Furthermore,” + 
_ that the corporation counsel “shall not be empowered to compromise, 
settle or adjust any rights, claims, demands or causes of action in — 
favor of or against the city of New York, or to permit, offer or con- 


_ favor of the city, without the previous written approval of the comp- — ; 
troller; and in case of any claim for a money judgment exceeding ten ee 
_ thousand dollars, or for relief other than in the nature of a money % 
judgment, the previous written approval of the mayor shall be also - 
The second act provides that ‘‘all contracts involving an obligation _ 
payable from the city treasury for work to be done or supplies tobe __ 


furnished, not made at public letting in the manner provided in sec- 
tion 419 of this act, shall be evidenced by orders or requisitions in ss a 
writing upon forms to be approved by the comptroller, signed by the a 


proper head of department, board, officer or commission. Such 
orders shall either state the specific amount agreed upon for the said 

work or supplies, or shall state that payment therefor shall be at the 
current market rates, but in either event it shall be lawful for and the 

duty of the department of finance in auditing and paying claims _ 
against the city treasury arising thereunder, to deduct therefrom any 
charge in excess of such current market rates; provided, however, 
that such action by the department of finance shall not be conclusive 
_ to the extent of preventing creditors of the city of New York from 
disputing the justice of such determination by a proper action at law. 

No claim shall be enforceable at law against the city of New York for 
work done or supplies furnished, uot arising out of a contract made 

al public letting, and excepting purchases for contingencies of less 
than ten dollars unless the same shall have been duly ordered by the 
proper head of department, board, officer or commission in the man- 
ner herein provided. The comptroller may require any person pre- 
senting for settlement an account or claim for any cause whatever 
against the corporation, to be sworn before him touching such account 
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- Revision of the City Charter The charter revision commission 
appointed by the governor, under the law passed by the legislature, is _ 
composed of fifteen citizens of the city appointed to represent the five se 
_ separate boroughs. The chairman of the commission is Mr. George — 
__-'L, Rives, one of the rapid transit commissioners. The commission — 
_ began its work immediately after its appointment. A public hearing — ae. 
ss has been held in each borough, at which the views of a numberof 
: persons and organizations upon important points involved in the re- .. 
vision have been presented to the commission. Although thecom- _ 
‘mission has not made any formal declaration of the principle upon __ 
which it will work, it is very improbable that it will undertake "= 
make any radical changes in the scheme of the present so-called 
charter. That instrument is in form not a charter, in any proper — 
sense; it is rather a body of ordinances. With a charter of thischar- _ 
acter, the legislature is called upon to act in large measure as the local ¥ 
law-making body of the city. Indeed, the chairman of the senate 
“teow in on affairs of cities complained last winter that his commit- 


> 


tee was in effect a board of aldermen for the city of New York. 
The organization of citizens more particularly interested in the 
revision of the charter is the City Club. While that body has not yet a 


formulated all the suggestions which it will make before the commis- _ 
sion, it may be said that there isa widespread feeling that it is hardly 
worth while to expend a great amount of vitality upon the patching 
of the present hopelessly defective instrument. It is proposed thata 
special committee of the City Club, composed of members of the club_ 
having special knowledge of the subject, shall formulate suggestions 
as to the amendment of that part of the charter relating to the depart- iG 
ment of education. This subject needs very careful attention, and is, ; 
to a great extent, separable from the rest of the charter. Theclub | 
has under consideration other important subjects, such as propor- 
tional representation, and the administration of the tax department. 
It has urged upon the commission (1) that the mayor’s power of re-_ 
moval, now limited to the first six months of his term, should be 
extended throughout his term; (2) that the Municipal Assembly, now 
composed of two houses, should consist of a single house, probably _ 
elected by a system of proportional representation, and that in any case Md; - 
at least some of the members should be elected otherwise than by the — 
present method of returning one member from each separate district; — 
(3) that the charter should provide for municipal ownership and con- 
trol of water supply and water front; (4) that the police department 
should be under a single commissioner in place of the so-called bi- 


1 Communication of James W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary of City Club, New York — 
City. 
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partisan board of four members, and that the bureau of elections 
should be separated from the department. The views of the City Club 
as to the time expenditure necessary for a satisfactory revision of the 
charter, not having been met in the law under which the commission 
acts, the disposition of the club is to believe that, however industri- 
ous and intelligent the commission may be, it can do only very imper- 
fect work under the conditions imposed upon it. 

City Officials and the American Ice Company. During May in- 
teresting developments took place, tending to show that the mayor 
and other city officials, as well as leading Tammany men not holding 
municipal office, were interested largely in the American Ice Com- 
pany, a corporation doing business with many of the city depart- 
ments, and depending in large measure upon the favor of the dock 
department for the necessary facilities for introducing its ice into the 
city. The attorney-general of the state has instituted proceedings to 
revoke the certificate of the ice company to do business in this state; 
and, under a section of the charter of the city, a special inquiry as to 
the connection of municipal officers with the ice company is in 
progress before a supreme court judge. 

Pennsylvania.— allot Reform.—The Union Committee! for the 
Promotion of Ballot Reform and the Merit System in Pennsylvania has 
been formed by representatives from the Pennsylvania Ballot Reform 
Association, the Civil Service Reform Association of Pennsylvania 
and the Municipal League of Philadelphia to undertake the work of 
appealing to the friends of honest government in the state to organize 
and conduct a non-partisan educational campaign in behalf of these 
two objects. Already a large number of petitions have been circulated 
and signed, and a large quantity of literature has been prepared, set- 
ting forth the urgent necessity for the introduction of ballot reform 
and the merit system in Pennsylvania. A representative of the Com- 
mittee has been working in various parts of the State, and thus far two 
auxiliary committees have been organized, one in Pittsburg and one 
in Scranton. Both of these committees are the outgrowth of the work 
of the field representative. They represent the business and profes- 
sional elements of the community. It is the expectation of the Com- 
mittee that similar work will be done in other parts of the state, so 
that by the time the Legislature convenes in January, 1901, there will 
be a chain of auxiliary organizations, all pledged to active co-opera- 
tion. 

One of its leaflets dealing with ballot reform sets out the work 
which has been done during the past ten years in behalf of the Australian 


1 The officers of the Union Committee are Clinton Rogers Woodruff, chairman; 
Cyrus D. Foss, Jr., secretary; Stuart Wood, treasurer. 
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system, and recites the various successful attempts of the political 
machines to thwart these efforts; it also sets forth the necessity for the 
enactment of an adequate personal registration law and an up-to-date 
election code. 

Convention of Cities of the Third Class. For some years the 
cities of the third class of the State of Pennsylvania have been 
endeavoring to secure amendments to the Corporation Act under 
which they are organized. Under the present system of classifica- 
tion in the State of Pennsylvania all cities with a population be- 
tween ten thousand and one hundred thousand are included in the 
third class. The great difficulty has, therefore, been to bring about 
united action by such cities, owing to the impossibility of reaching an 
agreement on the needs of cities of such different size. Those cities 
like Scranton, with a population of eighty thousand or over, require 
a form of organization far too complex for a small town like York, 
and conversely, the simplicity of organization adapted to the smaller 
towns is ill-adapted to meet the needs of the larger. Partly owing to 
this fact and partly owing to the lack of concentrated action on the 
part of all the cities of the third class, no legislation has as yet been 
secured. Some months ago the mayors of severalof the larger cities 
determined to call a convention for the purpose of forming a perma- 
nent organization of the cities of the third class in order to secure the 
necessary legislation. A call was sent for a convention at York to be 
held on the 15th of May. To this convention each of the twenty-five 
cities of the third class sent as representatives, the mayor, the city 
solicitor and two members of each branch of councils. At this con- 
vention a permanent organization was effected. The work of the 
convention was outlined in an address by Professor L. S. Rowe, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in which the following recommendations 
were made for the consideration of the convention: 


«I, The present system of classification is ill-adapted to the require- 


ments of cities of the third class, in that it links together 
cities of such diverse needs. we 
The division should be as follows : . 
First Class—Cities with a population of over 250,000. oe 
- Second Class—Cities with a population of from 50,000 to 
250,000. 
‘Third class—Cities with a population of less than 50,000. 
_ 2, The divided local representative assembly while justified in the 
national and state governments, has no place in the muni- 
cipality. There should be but one branch of councils, one- 
half of the members elected on the district system, the other 
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3. The appointments of the mayor should not be subject to the 
advice and consent of select councils. This is necessary to 
enforce political responsibility. 

4. Police Department. In cities with a population of fifty thousand _ 
(50,000) and over, a department of police with a commis- 
sioner appointed by the mayor, should be established, subject — 

pe to civil service regulations formulated in law. The power of , 

De appointing members of the police force should be vested in . 
the commissioner. 

5. The power of the city controller should be enlarged. 

6. The granting of franchises should be subject to the following 

conditions : 
. a. Limitation of term to twenty-five (25) years. : 
os 6. Return to the city should be based on gross receipts. — 
_ € Accounts should be kept in accordance with forms © * 
presented by the city comptroller. ‘a 

7. There should be some provision for uniformity of eS . a Pe 
of cities of the third class. ‘ 

These recommendations were made the basis for the discussions of 

_ the convention. The outlook for the securing of remedial legislation 
is most favorable, owing to the concerted action of the cities most 
‘interested. 
_ Pennsylvania Sanitary Convention.’ The eleventh state sanitary 
convention of Pennsylvania was held at Mechanicsburg, May 23-25. 
_ The session was principally devoted to the discussion of the various _ 
_ phases of rural sanitation. The papers agreed that rural sanitation his 
today is as unsatisfactory as when the State Board of Health was 
established. Dairies are unsanitary; school houses are badly located, 
lighted and ventilated; rivers and wells are constantly polluted, as is 
testified annually by typhoid in 500 towns; the dead are buried with- 
= any record; statistics of births, sickness and mortality are want- 
ing; infection is neither prevented nor controlled. The representatives 
from Allentown, Norristown, Shenandoah, Phoenixville, Lancaster 
— McKeesport testified that cases of typhoid, diphtheria and scarlet _ 
fever were traced to suburbs and townships without boards of health. = 
All united in declaring that the pressing need to-day is effectual rural * 
sanitation, that the safety of cities is constantly menaced by the ex- 
isting laxness, and that the present administrative machinery is not = 
_ eapable of enforcing sanitary law in rural districts. PRX; 
Various suggestions were made looking towards a reorganization of — 
.e the state sanitary service. In the past, the legislature has attempted 
to correct evils by creating additional inefficient machinery or by y 
1Communication of Dr. Wm. H. Allen, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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The state veterinarian urged the necessity of regular inspection of _ 
dairies and the publication of results, as is now practiced at Williams- _ 


port and Meadville. It was claimed by various health officers that the | 
cities could not afford to inspect all of the dairies; it was also urged 


that not one town in a hundred would institute such inspection. 
Therefore the establishment of county or state inspection was de- — 


manded. ; 
As a result of the conference the following changes were recom- _ 
mended for the consideration of the committee on legislation. The | 
substitution of state for local authority, and to that end the establish- ; 
ment of a state bureau of health with a superintendent and an 
advisory board; the districting of the state for inspection and adminis- _ 


tration, at the expense of the state; displacement of the board system — 7 
by executive officers; the substitution of compensated service and 
notification for volunteer service, and notification of infection; the 


regulation of state aid to hospitals so that the erection of fever hos- 
pitals will be encouraged; the substitution of the county for the 
borough and school district as units of administration, and the estab- _ 
_ lishment of a bureau of vital statistics. 

No better proof is needed of the necessity of such fundamental 
_ changes as here suggested than the fact that only thirty out of three 
housand sanitary administrative units were represented in the con- 
vention. 

Pittsburg.'—Civil Service. At the last session of the Legislature, 
the Director of the Department of Public Safety obtained the passage 
of a law enabling him to introduce a system of competitive examina- 


tions to govern appointments to the fire department and the police 


force. The first report of the police bureau since the introduction of | 
the system has been presented to city councils. The superintendent 
of police says: ‘‘ We have no hesitation whatever in saying that the 
system: will result in great good to the bureau from the fact that it 
very largely eliminates politics and places men on merit for appoint- 
ments. Experience of the year has taught us that fully 50 per cent 
of applicants fail on physical examination, and of the remaining num-— 
ber, possibly 25 per cent, fail on the mental examination, thereby 
raising the force toa higher physical and mental standard.’’ It is tobe 


noted that the introduction of this reform was not due to the pressure _ 


of outside sentiment, but to the personal initiative of the head of the 
department who is thus strongly interested in seeing that the system 


is fairly worked. The success of the system in improving the per- — 


sonnel of the police force tends to promote the extension of it to other — 

departments of the city government. eek 
iCommunication of Henry Jones Ford, Esq., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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The act by which the system of competitive examinations was intro- 
duced is a general law applicable to cities of the second class. It, 


a _ therefore, applies to Allegheny City, which is also a city of the second 


class, but it has not been put into effect there. Mayor James G. 
Wyman, of Allegheny City, is now taking steps to establish a civil 
service commission and put the law into operation. Mayor Wyman 
and the Director of Public Safety in that city are chiefs of opposing 


_ political factions and the mayor’s present interest in civil service 


reform is ascribed by his opponents to his hostility to the director, 


but this, if true, illustrates the way in which competition of political 


factions for public favor promotes reform movements. 
Party Politics and Governmental Forms, The case of Pittsburg 
and Allegheny are particularly interesting to students of municipal gov- 


ernment from the evidence they afford of the fact that governmental 


character is determined, not by charter forms themselves, but by the 
functional activities developed under them. The two cities are adjacent, 


; - separated only by the Allegheny River, and their population is the 
in general character. Indeed, the two cities constitute one busi- 
- ness and social community. They have the same form of government 


m 


and yet they differ widely in the general character and tendencies of 
their government. In both, the heads of departments are elected by 
the councils, while the mayor is chosen by popular election, but in 
Allegheny there is a chronic opposition between the mayor and the 
department chief controlling the police and fire service, while in Pitts- 
burg harmonious co-operation is the rule. During a recent contest 
over the nomination of legislative candidates in an Allegheny district, 
the mayor and the department chief were antagonistic faction leaders, 
each accusing the other of abusing his official authority for partisan 
purposes. In an altercation upon the city hall steps the mayor was 
knocked down by acaptain of police, who, although temporarily sus- 
pended, was exonerated and restored to his duties. In Pittsburg the 
character of the men chosen to high office and the tone of official pro- 
priety which prevails make such an occurrence impossible. 

The cause of the remarkable difference which exists is to be found 
in political usage. In Pittsburg mayors are nominated by conventions 
of delegates acting under the instruction and advice of party man- 
agers, whose influence also guides councils in electing the heads of 
departments, and in this way administrative unity is obtained. In 
Allegheny, the mayor is nominated by the direct vote of the people 
and in the canvass party lines are effaced. The contest excites intense 
popular interest and brings out such a heavy vote that the total poll 
exceeds even that at a presidential election. It has been found in 
practice that no one can be elected except a candidate of the kind the 
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politicians call ‘‘ a mixer,’’ a man who goes from saloon to saloon and 
other places of popular resort, shaking hands, treating and making 
friends by being ‘‘a good fellow.’’ Under these circumstances it has 
happened that a man whose term as mayor was cut short by a convic- 
tion for malfeasance and a termof imprisonment, obtained a re-elec- 
tion by active personal canvass on the platform, ‘‘ give a man a chance 
to show that he can do right.’’ It may be unpleasant to consider such 
facts but they certainly deserve consideration. 

Boston.—Mayor’s Message. ‘The inaugural address of Mr. Hart, 
of Boston, contains a review of the work of the several departments 


during the year 1899. This review shows very clearly the growth of — ~ 


the Metropolitan District System, which is making Boston a part of a 
larger municipal unit for the performance of the more local important 
services. There is at present a Metropolitan Park District, a Metro- 
politan Water District and a Metropolitan Sewerage District. The 
latest of these developments is the Metropolitan Water System, which 
was taken over by the Metropolitan Water Board on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1898. Since that time the expenditures of the board have been 
nearly twelve million dollars. ‘‘ Annual assessments are made upon 
the various cities and towns of the metropolitan districts, to defray 
the costs of maintenance and interest on the debt and for the estab- 
lishment of a sinking fund to pay the principal of the indebtedness 
incurred when the loans authorized by the commonwealth shall 
mature.’’ Boston’s proportion of total assessment was 83.39 per cent 
in 1898 and 82.37 per cent in 1899. It is the opinion of the board that 
the annual cost of water to all the different parts of the Metropolitan 
Water District will be materially decreased by the establishment of the 
Metropolitan water works, and that the water rates in Boston, as well 
as to the other cities and towns, may be considerably reduced in the 
future. 

Local Taxation. During the past year there has been considerable 
agitation for the revision of the state law relating to the taxation and 
indebtedness of the city of Boston. An interesting communication to 
the Boston Real Estate Exchange by the Hon. Nathan Matthews, Jr., 
formerly mayor of the city, reviews the local financial situation and 
makes the following recommendations: 

1. To repeal authority given to the city, but not yet exercised, to 
borrow money outside of the debt limit. 

2. To raise the debt limit to 2% per cent in order to enable the city 
to finish the work already begun under authority to borrow outside of 
the debt limit. 

3. To provide that all suburban streets not exceeding fifty feet in 
width shall be built upon the assessment plan. = , 
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4. That no loan for improving sidewalks, or any other form of street 
construction, shall be for longer than ten years, thus making reason- 
ably sure that the work will survive the loan. 

5. To repeal the law making an independent government of the 
school committee and give the mayor power to appoint both the 
members of the school committee (reduced, perhaps, in number) and 
the members of the board of street commissioners. 

6. To prohibit the borrowing of money to pay interest and sinking 
fund requirements. 

7. To prohibit the borrowing of money for the extension of the 
city’s water mains. 

8. To leave the tax limit as it is at present, namely, nine in a thou- 
sand of the average valuation for the five preceding years for both city 
and county purposes. 

Cincinnati.'— Legislation Affecting the City. The legislature which 
adjourned on April 16, 1900, enacted few general laws of special benefit 
to the good government of the city. The municipal code, which was 
supported by all friends of good government, was defeated. Two 
years hence another effort in this direction will be made—then it is to 
be hoped that separate measures for civil service, for ballot reform and 
federal system of government will be introduced, instead of embody- ' 
ing all in one measure. The most important piece of legislation was 
the annexation bill. In accordance with its provision an ordinance 
was passed providing for the annexation to the city of many villages 
and hamlets having a population of about tweniv-five thousand and a 
tax valuation of $20,000,000. This was to have been submitted on 
May 29, 1900, to a vote of the citizens of the city and the district 
proposed to be annexed, but in the interval the several villages antici- 
pating annexation entered upon all sorts of wild-cat schemes of public 
improvement and franchise granting. Many hundred thousand dollars 
of bonds were issued (most of them to be sold before the election) and 
many valuable franchises were granted to speculators. Public opinion 
soon changed, and on May 21 the board of legislation repealed the 
annexation ordinance. Cincinnati will therefore not enjoy the title 
‘* Greater Cincinnati’ in time for the 1900 census. It is possible that 
if the villages recall their bond issues and can procure a surrender of 
their grants, that annexation may yet be accomplished. 

Omaha.*—Co/l/ection of Personal Taxes. One of the agreeable 
surprises resulting from a change in the personnel of city officials 
incident to the recent municipal election is the policy of the new city 
treasurer in undertaking a literal enforcement of the law relative to 
the tax on personal property. This tax has generally been a farce, 


1Communication of Max B. May, Esq., of Cincinnati. 
2 Communication of Charles S, Lobingier, of the Omaha Bar. 
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‘not only in Omaha, but throughout Nebraska. The subject of taxation — ' 

_ easily hidden from the assessor or moved from one county to another, 

_ and the steps taken to enforce even the partial and imperfect levy — 
thus made have usually been half-hearted and ineffectual, Theconse- 
quence has been that a large portion of personalty has always escaped 

taxation, while in Omaha the payment of such taxes has been the 

exception rather than the rule, the whole system degenerating into _ 
one of voluntary contribution by the taxpayer. The question of 
reform in this direction has for some time engaged the attention of _ 
the Commercial Club, and the present city treasurer, uponassumingthe 
duties of office, declared it to be a part of his policy to attempt in earnest 

the collection of personal taxes. In carrying out this policy, he pro- — 

ceeded to revive and put in practice the provisions of an almost ~/ 4 

-solete statute which re-enacts the antiquated common law remedy of | 

distress and authorizes the treasurer to distrain, or seize without judi- 

_ Cial process, the personal property of the delinquent taxpayer. In 

_ one case a dilatory citizen, whose unpaid personal taxes amounted to 
about $1,000, found himself bereft of valuable household furniture, _ 
which was taken and sold by the agents of the treasurer. In another 
instance, a local merchant, whose debt to the city for the same item 
was in the neighborhood of $600, found himself confronted with the 

_ alternative of paying this amount or having a portion of his stock 
_ seized, and chose the former. So effective have been such examples 
that other delinquents have hastened to settle their accounts with the 
city, and on the single day of May 24, the payment of back personal | 
taxes reached the unprecedented figure of more than $2,000, a fact 
whose significance will be understood, when it is stated that this tax, 
in the case of the average citizen, amounts usually to less than $5.00. 
Some interesting legal questions have arisen in connection with 
this new policy of enforcing the tax law, and several suits have 
already been started to test the legality of the method. It has been 
urged that the statute authorizing the remedy of distress or distraint, 
which is wholly summary, and prevents a resort to the courts, is an» 
infringement of that section of the Bill of Rights which prohibitsthe © 
taking of private property ‘‘ without due process of law.’’ In Ken- 
ttucky, however, where the constitution contains a similar clause, the 
court of appeals has recently rejected this contention. In Garnett v. 
Jennings (Ky. 1898), 44 S. W. Rep. 382, the validity of a statute — 
authorizing a landlord to distrain for rent (which was precisely the | 
scope of the common law remedy ) was in question, and the court said: = 
‘It is further objected by appellants that the whole law of distress — 
is contrary to, and in conflict with, both the federal and state consti- 


a 


tutions, as depriving the tenant of his property ‘ without due process 
of law.’ But the words ‘ due process of law’ do not necessarily sed = 
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atrial by jury, as seems to be contended on behalf of appellants. 
‘The better and larger definition of ‘‘ due process of law” is that it 
means law in its regular course of administration through courts of 
justice.’ 2 Kent Com, 13. The words were intended to have the 
same meaning as the words ‘ by the law of the land’ in Magna 
Charta. Murray v. Improvement Co., 18 How. 276. But the remedy 
of the landlord by distress was in existence at the time of the adop- 
tion of the constitution, though greatly modified in the more oppres- 
sive features which appertained to it at the common law.”’ 

It would seem that this language is a fortiori applicable to the 
Nebraska statute, since the latter was designed to aid the state in the 
exercise of its taxing power, and was not, like the Kentucky statute, 
merely a provision for determining controversies between private 
citizens. 

Havana.—Financial Condition of the City. The report of the $s 
Havana Finance Commission appointed by the military governor of 
Havana contains a large number of important recommendations for 
the reorganization of the financial system of the city. The principal 
items of income, taking the average of the last ten years, were as 
follows: 


1. From property owned by the city. 

(a) Water rents. ......... + .$27200000 
(6) Markets... cc 14860060 
(c) Slaughter houses ........ 138,000 00 


2. From direct taxes. 
(@) Tax on consumption of meat. . . . §676,c00 00 
(5) Tax on city and rural real estate . . 190,000 00 be aoa. - 
(c) Industrial tax on persons and indus- 
3. Miscellaneous receipts. 
Amounting toabout......... $166,00000 


‘When American rule replaced Spanish dominion the anomalies of 

_ the financial situation were so numerous that nothing short of com- 
plete reorganization would meet the needs of the situation. The 
finance committee made a very thorough study of the system of taxa- 
tion, the sources of revenue other than taxation, and the financial 
‘management of the various public works. It found a series of mo- 
- nopolies which had been granted under Spanish rule, and which pre- 
vented the readjustment of the system upon a sound basis. The most 
_ important of these monopolies was the right of carrying dressed beef 
from the slaughter houses to the butcher shops, which had been Ar 
granted in 1706 to the high constable of the city of Havana as partial 
payment for the services which he rendered in that office. A fee of 
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4 fifty cents for each carcass was charged for such cmamiiaiudial 
netted a handsome revenue to the state. The commission recom- 
mended that the city assume charge of the cartage of meat and that 
the price be reduced to twenty-five or thirty cents per carcass. This 
was done by the military governor, but appeal was taken to the Gov- 
ernment at Washington by the owners of the monopoly, and the 

‘matter has not as yet been definitely decided. 
Another change, which was made immediately after the ——- 4 
ment of American military rule, was the abolition of the tax on meat. 
‘The commission recommends furthermore: 
1. A change in the system of water rents, so as to bear less 
heavily upon the poor of the city and more equitably upon 
the wealthy residents and upon hotels, factories, etc., and 
that aspecial meter service be adopted for hotels, factories, se 
baths and other industrial enterprises. 
2. The abolition of the state tax on improved city real estate. 
3. The establishment of the tax on docks. 
4. The reduction of the fees for the registry of property transfers. 
The commission is still continuing its work, which will require 
some months for completion. 


FOREIGN CITES, 
London.— 7he Housing of the Poor. During the last ten yearsthe | 
cities of Great Britain have undertaken to improve the housing con- _ 
ditions of the working classes through the destruction of insanitary _ 
_ areas and the construction of model dwellings of both the tenement 
and single house type. The Annual Report of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee of the London County Council contains 
a record of the work of the county council during the year ending 
March 31, 1899. Under the act of 1890 the administrative authorities 
of London are empowered to undertake four different classes of 
improvements: 
First. The county council, after sanction by the secretary of state 
_ and parliament, may carry out plans for the improvement of insanitary 
areas which are of such size as to be of general importance tothe whole _ 
country. In any such scheme it is essential that dwellings should be _ 
provided on the area dealt with for at least half the persons displaced. — 
Second. The constituent vestries and district boards which exercise 
administrative authority over portions of the present administrative 
County of London may institute proceedings before a magistrate for 
the closing and demolition of single houses which are unfit for human _ 
_ habitation. Sections 39 and 46 of the act enable the vestries and dis- 
trict boards and the county council, either in eesmsaeniins or — 
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wise, to undertake schemes for the improvement of areas which are ; 
too small to be of general importance to the whole county. In any 
Pa ie such scheme it is not essential that dwelling accommodations for the 
_ persons displaced should be provided. 

Third. Part III of the of the act enables the county council to pur- 
chase by agreement or (with the consent of the secretary of state and 
parliament) by compulsion, houses for the accommodations of persons 

of the working class, or land for the erection of such houses. In 
: addition to these powers the vestries and district boards may 
obtain the closing and demolition of insanitary habitations by proceed- 
ings before a magistrate under the Public Health Act of 1891. 
The pressing need for housing accommodations led to a series of 
_ investigations as to the possibility of erecting model tenements in dif- 
_ ferent portions of the County of London, The county council adopted 
the principle that housing accommodations should be provided for a 
number of persons equal to those displaced by any improvement, but 
7 that such accommodations need not necessarily be in the immediate 
_ neighborhood of the improvement. The most important work carried 
out during the year 1898-99 was the completion of what is known as 
the Boundary Street Improvement. Three blocks of dwellings cost- 
ing nearly $200,000 were erected on an area which had been covered 
with the worst type of slum tenements. Less than half of the area 
was used for building purposes, the remainder being devoted to wid- 
ening of the streets and the construction of a public square, The 
building erected contained accommodations for 808 persons in tene- 
ments of six rooms, 9 of four rooms, 74 of three rooms, and 67 of two 
rooms. Five other blocks of tenements have been begun. The total 
cost of each will be nearly $400,000. They will provide accommodation 
for 1,636 persons in self-contained tenements, of which one is of five 
rooms, ten of four rooms, 117 of three rooms and 211 of two rooms. 

The number of persons who were displaced in this area was 5,719. 

Under the plan approved by parliament the county council was 
_ required to provide accommodation for not less than 4,700 persons. As 
a matter of fact, rehousing conditions had been planned for 5,524, 
_ which is only 195 less than the number displaced and 824 more than 
the scheme requires. In addition to this 18 stores and 77 workshops 
have been provided. The 5,524 persons will be accommodated in 
1,069 tenements, making an average of 5.1€8 persons per tenement. 
The distribution of these tenements are as follows: One-room tene- 
ments, 15; two-room tenements, 541; three-room tenements, 400; four- 
room tenements, 103; five-room tenements, 7; six-room tenements, 3. 

In its report the committee says: ‘‘ The buildings are so arranged 

that nearly every room commands a pleasant outlook. Every habit- 
able room enjoys a of light, both 
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and vertically. The entrance avenue is sixty feet and the principal _ 
streets fifty feet wide. All of these will eventually be paved with 
asphalt. The paving of the streets on the northern half of the areais _ we 
nearly completed, while that of those on the southeastern portion isin 
progress. The cost of these paving works will be about sixty-five 7 
thousand dollars. There are three public gardens of an aggregate } 
area of nearly three-fourths of an acre. Washing accommodation is 
only provided in two of the blocks. For the remainder, a central — 
laundry has been built containing 42 troughs, 42 drying horses, 3 cen- — 
trifugal wringing machines, 3 box manglesand1rollermangle. Behind _ 
the laundry is a small annex containing 12 hot and cold slipper-baths Ens 
and 1 cold shower-bath, and over the laundry are two club-rooms for _ 
the use of the tenants. Interest and sinking fund upon the capital 
cost of this laundry form a charge upon the various buildings. A 
general bakery is also provided on the area. During the progress 
of the reconstruction of the area the cost of building has consider- _ 
ably increased. The London Building Act, 1894, has increased 
the thickness of walls, changed the slope of the roof, etc. From 
May to July, 1896, the wages of all the skilled trades were in- 
creased one cent per hour, and this was followed, on the first of 
June, 1897, by a similar increase in the wages of the laborers. The 
cost of materials has risen very considerably, especially bricks, Port- 
land cement, steel joists, slates, lead and zinc. Further increases may — 
be anticipated from the Workmen's Compensation Act and the new 
drainage by-laws. In spite of this, however, it is anticipated that, 
after payment of interest on the capital at 3 per cent, and provision 
for a sinking fund to replace the cost of land and buildings within 
terms varying from fifty-two to sixty years, no charge upon the county © 
rate will be involved. The dwellings are at present managed by a 
superintendent, who is in direct communication with the valuer’s 
office, and who is assisted by caretakers. These latter occupy their 
tenements rent free, and have an allowance of gas, and generally a 
small weekly payment in addition. The rents are collected by col- 
lectors in the comptroller’s department, and on a rent roll of $60,169.97 
for the past year the loss of rent amounts only to $365.98, or 6 per cent. 
The committee have under consideration the question of the possibility 
of more economical management by a closer combination of the various 
duties required, and hope shortly to be able to report on the matter.” 
Drainage. The annual report of the Main Drainage Committee of 
the London County Council gives some interesting facts concerning 
experiments with sewage filtration. During the past year the commit- — 
tee has been conducting investigations into the practicability oftreating _ 
the sewage of the metropolis by means of filtration through coke beds. 
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in vogue in many of the large provincial towns, but as London sewage 

is of a special character, containing manufacturing refuse of greatly 

varied descriptions in addition to the ordinary house drainage, consider- 
able experience has to be obtained as to the best method of construct- 
ing the coke-beds, and as to the quantity of sewage that can be dealt 
_ with without causing foulness in the filter. Small experimental coke 
_and Kentish rag-stone filters, varying in depth from four feet to twelve 
feet, have been in use for some time at the Barking and Crossness 
outfall works, and a portion of the filtrate is subjected to a second 
process of filtration. The results hitherto obtained show that the 
filters can remove the whole of the suspended matter from the crude 
sewage, as well as over 50 per cent of the dissolved oxidizable and 
putrescible matters. The filtrate thus produced remains free from 
objectionable odor when it is kept in open or closed vessels, provided 
the bacteria present in it are not removed or killed by special sub- 
sequent treatment. Gold fish and dace have lived for months in 
the first filtrate from the coke beds, and it is believed that they would 
; tive and thrive in this liquid for an indefinite period. One of the 
main objects in view in conducting these filtration experiments has 
-_ been to ascertain the effect of filtration on the number and nature of 
ae the bacteria present in the raw sewage, and the services of a bacteri- 
 ologist have therefore been retained for a further period to make the 
necessary investigation. Dr. A. C. Houston, who has been engaged 
_ for this work, has already issued a report dealing with the number 
and kind of bacteria in the sewage as it arrives at Barking and Cross- 
ness. Dr. Clowes, the council’s chief chemist, has also, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Houston, prepared a further report on the whole of the 
7 experiments, and the results obtained, both from a chemical and 
bacteriological aspect, are fully dealt with. So far the bacteriologi- 
cal examination of the filtrate goes to show that filtration through 
coke does not, by any means, remove the bacteria from the crude 
sewage, and does not materially reduce the number. The presence 
of many of the bacteria in the effluent is found to be not only unob- 
_ jectionable, but necessary for the purpose of completing the purifica- 

_ tion of the effluent after it has flowed into the river.” 

Parks and Open Spaces. The report of the Committee on Parks and 
Open Spaces contains a review of the development of the park sys- 
tem of London. In 1890 the number of park and open spaces under 
the direct administration of the county council was 40, in 1899 the 

_ number had increased to 89. The acreage had increased from 2,656 

— in 1890 to 3,751 in 1899. This does not include that portion of the 
park system under the control of the district and vestry boards, 
which is the most important part of the whole system. During the 
year nearly $40,000 was expended for concerts in these parks. 
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Tenement House Reform in New York, 1834-1900.—Under this 
title, Mr. Lawrence Vieller, the secretary of the Tenement House _ 

Commission of 1900, has published! the report he prepared and sub- 

mitted to the commission on May 8, 1900. It begins its review of 

events with 1834, when Gerrett Forbes, the city inspector of the board 
of health, in his annual report called attention to the condition of the 
tenement houses at that time. The same thing was doneagainin _ 

1842 by Dr. John H. Griscom, who held the same office as Dr. Forbes. _ 

Dr. Griscom also published an eighteen-page pamphlet, entitled “‘A 4 
Brief View of the Sanitary Condition of the City.’”” The Association - ma 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor (organized in 1843), began - 
its work for tenement house reform in 1846, and appointed a special 
committee ‘‘to inquire into the sanitary condition of the laboring 
classes” in 1853, whose report covered thirty-two pages of printed 
matter in the annual report of the association. This led toa more 
detailed study of the Eleventh ward the next year, and to the forma- 

tion of a company (1855) to build a model tenement. This company © 
was called the ‘‘ Workmen’s Home Association,” and put upa large 
building in Mott street, which later became one of the worst tene- _ 
ments in the city. _ 

The work of the first legislative commission in 1856 is next de- 
scribed. Its recommendations for the licensing of tenements under 
tke careful supervision of a competent permanent board of home com- 
missioners were excellent, but remained unheeded. 

The “‘ draft riots” of 1863 called attention anew to the dangers 
from the tenement ‘house population, and a ‘‘ Citizens’ Association ”’ ~ 
was formed, which had a sub-committee known as the “‘ Council of — 
Hygiene and Public Health.’”’ The reports of this council, made up 
of the leading physicians of the city, were so startling that in 1865 
came the first legislative action. A metropolitan board of health was ;- 
established in 1866, and a tenement-house law passed in 1867. 

In 1877 Mr. Alfred T. White began in Brooklyn the construction of 
model tenements known as the ‘‘ Home Buildings,’ and modeled on 
the plan of those of the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company of ‘ “ 
London. This started a new agitation, which resulted in a new and ~ 
improved tenement-house law in 1879. 


1 New York; The Evening Post Job Printing House, 156 Fulton Street. Pp. 48. 
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The reform movement did not keep pace with the growing evils. 


Professor Felix Adler’s lectures before the Ethical Culture Society in 
1884 led to the appointment of a second legislative commission _in 
that year, and, asa result, to some amendments to the tenement-house 
law in 1887. 

Mr. Jacob A. Riis began his battle with slum conditions about this 
time, and by 1894 a third legislative commission was appointed to 
investigate and report. The Gilder report was the result, and a new 
Tenement House Act was passed in 1895. This act left, however, 
many loop holes for unscrupulous builders, and the recommendations 
of the Tenement House Committee of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of New York were not heeded. Therefore a new agitation was 
begun by holding a public exhibition in 1900 of five models, 1,000 
¥ photographs and over 100 maps, giving a very graphic picture of tene- 
ment house conditions in New York, and contrasting them with those 
in other cities, both here and in Europe. 

In the meantime the model tenement movement through private 
initiative has been greatly advanced by the organization of a million 
dollar company known as the ‘‘City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany,’ with Dr. E.R. L. Gould, an able specialist in this line of 
work, as its executive. 

The new tenement house commission of 1900 gives promise, by 
the ability of its personnel, of accomplishing greater permanent 
results than any of its predecessors. 

A chronologically arranged bibliography of selected documents re- 
lating to the tenement house problem in New York accompanies Mr. 
Vieller’s report and adds materially to its value. 

Municipal Agricultural Colony at La Chalmelle, France.—The 
report of the Committee on Poor Relief of the Paris Municipal Coun- 
cil, presented May 31, 1899, gives an interesting account of the work 
done at the agricultural colony at La Chalmelle, near Paris. The 
report covers the fiscal year October 1, 1897, to September 30, 1898. 
Eighty-three unemployed were admitted to the colony for the first 
time and sixteen persons readmitted, making a total of ninety-nine, 
or about the same number as for the years 1894, 1895 and 1896, but 
less than for the year 1897, when there were 132 admitted. Most 
of these persons have little or no experience at farm work. They come 
from the night lodging houses and institutions in Paris and are taught 
the elements of gardening and truck farming, and in most cases soon 
become proficient enough to take places in the country, where the 
danger of non-employment is less than in the congested industries of 
the Parisian capital. By an actual investigation of the previous occu- 
pations of the 15,000 unemployed who applied for relief at the night 
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lodging house and elsewhere in Paris in 1897 it was found that over 
6,000 were fitted for country work. This fact, if correct not only sup- 
ports the contention of the superintendent of La Chalmelle that an 
agricultural colony is a desirable form of relief for the unemployed, 
but is also an interesting confirmation of the theory that probably 
most of those drawn from the country to the cities are unfitted for 
city life and likely to be eliminated in industrial competition. 

Of the eighty-three new admissions at La Chalmelle in 1898 all but 
ten came during the winter months and had had some previous experi- 
ence in the country. Of the ten whocame in the summer months 
and represented diverse city occupations, eight left without securing 
agricultural employment, and two remained at the colony at the date 
of the report. Only fourteen of the eighty-three were natives of 
Paris or of the department of the Seine. The remainder had drifted 
into Paris from the other departments, and one was a native of the 
United States but of French parentage. 

It is interesting to note the age classification. There is a larger 
percentage of young persons than would be found at the present 
time for example in the vacant lot farming of American cities, prob- 
ably to be explained by the fact that the industrial opportunities in 
Paris in 1898 were fewer and the old men out of work were taken 
care of in other ways. Three were between 20 and 25 years of age, 
22 between 25 and 30, 23 between 30 and 35, 24 between 35 and 40 
and 11 between 4oand 45. The report states that it is very much easier 
to find places for those under forty than for those above that age. 

The discipline at La Chalmelle is said to be excellent and to give no 
particular trouble. Four persons were expelled for repeated drunken- 
ness and insulting conduct toward the superintendents. The colony 
has a library, and 878 books were loaned during the year, chiefly 
novels and books of travel. The cost of food per day per inhabitant 
of the colony was a little over one franc (1.055), the products of the 
farm being rated in this estimate at their market value and not at their 
cost of production. Out of 101 colonists who left La Chalmelle dur- 
ing the year 55 obtained stable employment and the year was one 
when the harvests were poor and the demand for agricultural labor 
less than usual, 

The expected length of stay at the colony is four months, yet 13 
found places in less than one month and 12 left within the same 
period; from 1 to 2 months’ stay, 23 were placed and 8 left; 2to3 
months, 8 placed and 7 left; 3 to 4 months, 1 placed and 6 left, which 
together with 2 expelled and 3 sent to a hospital accounts for 83 out 
of tor inmates during the year. No one leaving the colony or having 
been expelled is readmitted. Those placed are readmitted, provided 
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they left their places for some other reason than merely to return to 
the colony, und have not returned in the meantime to Paris and have 
given the superintendent eight days’ notice of their intention to return. 

The farm of the colony comprises 260 hectares and produced 62,- 
216.36 francs of which the animal products amounted to 18,027.61 
francs, and the vegetable products to 44,188.75 francs. The net cost 
of administration, etc., to the Municipal Council of Paris for the year 
seems to have been 34,000 francs or about $6,000. 

The Department of Public Out-Door Relief of Paris! has been 
laboring with a condition of deficit during the last twenty years, and 
its general budgetary report for 1900, presented by M. André Lefevre, 
member of the Municipal Council and chairman of the Commission 
on Public Relief, gives a view of conditions not wholly encouraging. 

With the exception of the year 1888 and 1889, deficit has been added 
to deficit, since 1884, so that at the end of 1899 the total amount 
was 12,500,000 francs. Economies have been attempted each year 
in the voting of budgets but without result. This deficit is made 
up by borrowing reserve funds, of which the legal limit, one-tenth 
the value of personal property and real estate, has almost been reached. 

The budget of 1899 calls for a total expenditure of 53,000,000 francs, 
almost all of which is to defray expenses, which may be considered 
wholly ordinary and which do not look toward paying any sums bor- 
rowed to cover the deficits. 

These have not been due, to any great degree, to the dishonesty 
of officials. Nor have conditions of bad administration mainly 
brought them about. They have been the result rather of the ex- 
panding demands of the work of the great, growing city. In 1848 
5,000,000 francs were expended by the municipality in aids raised 
through taxation. In this year the amount is 23,000,000. This marks 
the development of the city and the city’s needs. 

So unsatisfactory had the financial status of the Department of 
Public Out-Door Relief become that M. Jules Legrand, then Under 
Secretary of State, in a letter addressed to the president of the Mn- 
nicipal Council, declared himself unwilling to undertake any new 
services demanded by the needs of the department, nor did he feel 
justified to develop further a service already begun unless the re- 
sources for its performance were assured. 

The commune was the first governmental unit to assume the func- 
tions of the natural family, when the latter became unable to exercise 
its responsibility. Asearly as 507 A. D. at the Council of Tours it was 
commanded to care for the sick in case the family could not do so. 

In the course of the centuries since the Protestant Reformation the 

1 Contributed by Mr. C. C. Carstens, Philadelphia. ‘ 
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support of charitable institutions has passed from a condition of alms- 
giving to that of public impost. Their autonomy has gradually dis- 
appeared and public control has grown up. During the nineteenth 
century the service has become more and more municipalized, and it 
is expected that the nation will soon relieve the municipality of the 
care of the aged by providing pensions for them. 

Of the sources of income, that of municipal aid is growing most 
rapidly, while the revenue derived from personal property and real 
estate in the possession of the department, remains about the same. 

Municipal Aid per cap, Revenue per cap. 
Year. Sr. & 
2 23 
1886. . 
1896. . 26 > 

This growing subsidy on the part of the municipality is urged as 
the strongest reason for its complete control and administration by 
the municipality. It is also pointed out that the teaching of history, 
the example of other nations, and the legislation of France itself 
favor this plan. 

In the twenty district offices there was distributed in money or 
goods a sum amounting to 7,000,000 francs to 50,469 indigent families 
or individuals during the last year, an average of 122 francs per family 
or individual applicant. Among the sums expended by the depart- 
ment 850,000 francs were destined for pensions of the employes of the 
department. 

The report does not hesitate to criticise the careiess work of the ac- 
countants, and it demands a revision of the methods pursued. At the 
same time it calls for a rejection of all methods that make the de- 
mands seem smaller and the resources larger than they actually are, 
so that the whole work may be put upon a strict business basis in the 
near future. 

The Bourse du Travail of Paris ' has entered upon a new period 
of prosperity, after its two years of inactivity. The recent report of the 
labor committee of the Municipal Council and the supplementary 
report of the Advisory Council recommend that a sum of $64,150 be 
appropriated for the expenses of this institution during the current 
year. 

It will be remembered that in 1893 the Bourse was closed by the 
municipal authorities on account of alleged propagandism of socialism 
throughout the various labor organizations which were connected 


1 Contributed by Mr. C. C. Carstens, Philadelphia. 
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with it. In the fall of 1895 it was reopened and the number of unions 


‘has again become equal to the number associated with it at the time 


it was suppressed by the police. 

Beside furnishing offices for the trade unions and meeting places for 
them, it encourages the establishment of employment bureaus con- 
nected with each trade. Where these are established in accordance 
with the municipal plan and are kept open six hours of the day, a 
substantial aid is granted. This varied from 2,400 francs paid to the 
stronger bodies in 1899, to 96 francs as a minimum. 

This municipal liberality has not been without its dangers. To 
prevent trade unions from dividing up into many locals the aid is ap- 
portioned by trades, of which the various local bodies receive only 
their pro-rata share. Even here the enemies of trade-unionism found 
their opportunity to injure the efficiency of the organizations by 
starting large numbers of locals, each asking for itsshare. To pre- 
vent this, no payments are now made to unions that have not existed 
regularly for one full year and cannot show necessity for their estab- 
lishment. ‘The separate unions in the wards of Paris have not gained 
individual recognition in the distribution of the funds. 

The budget for 1900 provides, besides the work previously done, for 
a bureau of municipal statistics, translation, and social economy. This 
is an experiment, butit is the design of the promoters of this bureau 
to bring into use information which can be collected in France, and 
translate monographs and reports written in foreign lands so that they 
may become accessible to the laboring men of Paris and other indus- 
trial centres. While the budget does not yet provide for publication, 


_ it is hoped that this may soon be taken up by the municipality. 


Of 266 unions connected with the Bourse of Paris in 1899, 137 asked 
for municipal aid; 123 were able to satisfy the requirements of the city 
regarding the labor bureau, and received aid. The growth of the 
number of unions and of the work undertaken by them is so great 


_ that the large structure completed for the Bourse in 1892 at a cost of 


2,000,000 francs, as well as the ‘‘Annex A,’’ previously occupied, 


_ have become inadequate, and plans are already discussed for impor- 


tant improvements. 
There are fifty-nine bourses located in the centres of industrial 
life of France. These are all federated by the one in Paris, so that a 


report, from each to all, every month, gives information concerning 


_ the number of unemployed, the demand for labor, the hours of labor 


and the wage scale, of each trade. It is the policy of the bourse to 
encourage the mobility of labor so that local demands may be readily 
satisfied and the wage level be maintained. To encourage this a 
_ member of one bourse seeking transfer to a bourse in another commu- 
nity is paid a small sum asa “ viaticum.” 
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The International Association for the Advancement of Science, 

rts and Education.'—The initial steps toward the organization of — 
an International Association for the Advancement of Science, Arts 
aud Education were taken at the meetings of the British and French > 
Associations for the Advancement of Science at Dover and Boulogne, 
in September, 1899. General committees were appointed by both 
French and British associations, the British committee including about 
five hundred members of the British association alone. The first _ 
meeting of the general committee was held in London in October and " 


elected M. Léon Bourgeois as its president, with Rt. Hon. James 


Bryce and Sir Archibald Geike as vice-presidents, and Prof. Patrick | 
Geddes as secretary. . 

A similiar meeting was held in Paris at the Ministry of Education, 
with the result that M. Gréard, member of the French Academy and © 
rector of the University of Paris, was elected president of the French 
group. M. Léon Bourgeois was nominated general president of the 
whole association, with M. Liard, Permanent Secretary of State for | 
Higher Education, as general secretary. Final action on these and 
other nominations will be taken during the meeting of the assembly 
in Paris. 

In America, a group has been formed with Dr. William T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, and Dr. R. S. Woodward, president 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, as vice- 
presidents. 

The general object of the international association is to advance and 
supplement the progress and development of our common civilization, 
to record the manifold results in science, arts and education and in 
social improvement, and to make these more and more widely acces- 
sible, extending their educational usefulness and furthering their 
practical application. To this end it is proposed to institute intellec- 
tual co-operation between different countries, particularly by the 
establishment of a central bureau to maintain permanent relations 
between learned societies, scientific organizations, universities and 
educational establishments. 

The immediate work and one which has a direct relation to the 
permanent office of the association is the creation of an international 
assembly to be held at Paris this summer in connection with the Ex- 
position. This assembly will be in fact a great international summer 
school, taking advantage of the two characteristic aspects of modern 
expositions, the vast development of congresses, no less than that of 
their great material departments. 

1Contributed by Chas. S. Lecky, 1ro5 East Twenty-second Street, New York 
City. 
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The first task of the assembly is to co-operate with the international 
congresses held under the auspices of the French Government. A 
congress information bureau has been established with special rendez- 
vous at the rooms of learned societies and elsewhere for members of 
the association, to enable them to reach the resources of the Exposi- 
tion; and to meet fellow-workers, French and foreign alike. During 
the entire Exposition lectures and conferences in different languages 
will be given in various halls at the disposition of the assembly. The 
conferences will be of three kinds; First, /egons-guides, peripatetic 
lectures given in different parts of the Exposition, and directed by 
professors, engineers, artists, art-critics and specialists in all depart- 
ments. General conferences then will treat of the discoveries and 
the latest problems in science, as well as of the general movements 
in arts and literature, industrial and social progress, etc., and finally 
there will be conferences upon expositions in general, with special 
reference to the Exposition of 1900, its history, organization and 
classification. 

Members will be taken round about Paris from time to time, and 
receptions will be held in the various halls of the assembly. Reading 
and conversation circles will be an attractive feature of the summer’s 
program, while every facility will be afforded members to render 
their visit to Paris the more agreeable and to aid their researches and 
studies. 

So far as general information is concerned, the preceding account 
may suffice; but the student, the specialist, the educationalist, may 
well wish, however, some more intimate account of the nature and 
proposed objects of the international association; while from the 
standpoint of the learned societies and of the universities it is natur- 

_ ally desirable to have the fullest understanding as to the possibilities 
of practical usefulness offered by the association or latent in the possi- 
bilities of an organization still necessarily somewhat undefined. 

Like any individual mind, a social organization like this has a side 
towards thought and a side towards action. As the individual takes 
in his impressions through the senses, and not only records them in 
memory, but builds them up into concepts, so a scientific association is 
but an organization in which such individual activities are recorded 
and rendered generally accessible. A bibliography is thus a social 
memory, a collective brain. But as the individual mind is more than 
memory, so must an adequate social organization have more than its 
library of records, its bibliographic catalogue. It must endeavor to 
compare, to combine, to summarize, to interpret and to generalize. 
Hence the usefulness, frequently international in character, not only 
of publications, like the Royal Society’s catalogue of scientific papers, 
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but of standing committees of men of science, such as are so fre- 
quently established in connection with the various national associa- 
tions for the advancement of science. The good work done by the 
international collaboration of astronomers, or meteorologists, the pro- 
gress of the metric system, the comparatively recent unification of elec- 
trical measurements, are familiar examples. 

Without, of course, repeating or duplicating any work at present 
being adequately done, it is obviously desirable that a record be kept 
and made as largely accessible as possible of all the different move- 
ments toward unification and share in progress over the world of 
science, and that this may be not only done through individual aid 
or special suggestion, but gain a collective force. 

The correlation of learned societies of the great universities of the 
world and of cultured people in general, is no mere matter of kindly 
courtesy, of mutual eligibility to membership or the like. It has its 
scientific side, for without the slightest degree seeking to limit the 
most complete individual freedom of investigation of all and{in all 
directions, it must be recognized that the efficiency and eminence of 
an investigator largely depends upon his grasp, not only of the particu- 
lar problem before him, but of the general methods and possibilities 
of his science, and this, if possible, through its varying outlooks at 
different phases of its history. Here the different treatises of the 
different sciences vary greatly; some magisterial in their compre- 
hensiveness and arrangement, but all the more accurate in the placing 
of effects and in the spirit of their interpretation. From this stand- 
point the programs issued by the various congresses of the Exposition 
are found to vary greatly, some of the best indicating such a clear survey 
and such a masterly analysis of their subjects as to make investiga- 
tion more orderly and discussion more relevant and practical than is 
often the case, even in the would-be most scientific of gatherings where 
no such program has been arranged; admirably suited also to the divis- 
ion of labor among mutually-understanding groups of specialists. 

To utilize and to promote such a general survey and such practical 
subdivision is one of the most useful tasks which can lie before the 
association, and there need be no fear of stereotyping any particular 
program or outline, since this by the very nature of the case is always 
open and will find relief in every assembly. 

International Arbitration,'—The Sixth Annual Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference for International Arbitration was held at Lake Mohonk, June 
6, 7 and 8, Igo0, at the invitation of the hospitable Albert K. 
Smiley. Like its predecessors, it was a practical body, made up of 
men and women of varying views as to national and international 

1 Contributed by Hon. Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
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problems, but all united on the vital necessity of substituting inter- 
national arbitration for the arbitrament of war in the settlement 
of international disputes. Following the policy of last year, a rule 
was adopted excluding references to the Philippine and South African 
wars, a rule which was carefully observed by supporters of the admin- 
istration who were present. The more ardent anti-Imperialists, how- 
ever, seemed unable to talk on the question of arbitration without 
bringing in references to the existing wars, although it was clearly 
evident that the two questions were entirely distinct. The principal 
address was made by Frederick William Holls, of New York, secretary 
of the American delegation to the Hague Peace Conference of 1899. 
It was a masterly presentation of the causes leading up to the confer- 
ence, the discussions and the outcome. For nearly two hours Mr. Holls 
held the close attention of the audience, while he described the great 
and substantial contributions to the cause of international peace which 
had been worked out by a conference composed of distinguished diplo- 
mats who had come together really expecting to do no more than pass 
a set of platitudes which would sound well, but would mean very little. 

Among the other speakers were Professor Felix Adler, of New York 
City ; John Crosby Brown; Dr. William Hayes Ward, of the /udepen- 
dent; Theodore Sutro, New York City; Protap Chunder Mazoomdar, 
of Calcutta; Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, of Washington; Mrs. William 
S. Clark, daughter of the late John Bright; former Congressman 
William J. Coombes, of Brooklyn; Professor J. Rendal Harris, of 
Cambridge University, and Robert Treat Paine, of Boston. 

Hon. Charles Mattison, former Chief Justice of Rhode Island, was 
the presiding officer, and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Miss Martha B 
Adams and Clinton Rogers Woodruff served as secretaries. 

The conference adopted the following Declaration of Principles: 


x DECLARATION OF THE SIXTH MOHONK LAKE ARBITRATION 4 


CONFERENCE. 


The year has been a chequered one in the history of peace. 
war with Spain was concluded by the treaty of Paris, but even yet a 
fighting drags on in the Philippines. A still more bloody and bitter 
war was carried on in South Africa. These conflicts sadden the hearts 
of all who love the principles which this Conference advocates. Yet 
friends of peace need not be discouraged. These wars have given to 
the world a sad lesson of the folly and the danger to states, of submit- 
ting to the arbitrament of force such differences as might be settled by 
the arbitrament of reason. 

On the other hand, the friends of peace have occasion to exult in 
the accomplishment of a work unparalleled in human history, by 
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which nearly all the nations of the world have become associated in a 
declared purpose to avoid war. By the labors of the distinguished 
members of the Peace Conference at The Hague, in which the repre- 
sentatives of this country had so honorable a part, there has been pro- 
vided an august permanent tribunal, before which every nation can 
bring its differences with other Powers, assured of an impartial deci- 
sion. This Conference rejoices to know that twenty-six nations have 
ratified the treaty constituting this international court, the United 
States being the first power to act. It also rejoices to be informed that 
the permanent organization of this great tribunal will be soon accom- 
plished, so that it will be ready to do the work assigned toit. This 
union of the nations of the earth is an event of the first historic im- 
portance, fitly rounding out a great century, and giving promise of 
immeasurable good for the centuries to come. 

This wonderful event, achieved during the past year, imperatively 
settles the next step which the friends of peace should take, namely, 
to induce this government to enter into separate treaties with all other 
Powers, under which all such difficulties with them as cannot be set- 
tled by the usual diplomatic negotiations, shall be referred to the in- 
ternational tribunal at The Hague. The reference of disputes to that 
tribunal is, under the provision of the treaty, now only permissive. 
This was as much as that Conference could well devise and recom- 
mend. What is now permissive should, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, be made obligatory. This can be accomplished by new and 
brief treaties with the other Powers, under the terms of which all dis- 
putes which may arise, of whatever nature, not settled by ordinary 
diplomatic methods, shall be referred for final decision to this perma- 
nent court of the nations. To this end, this Conference hereby peti- 
tions the President of the United States that he enter into negotiations 
with other Powers for such treaties, and it further appeals to the people 
of the United States that they create a public opinion that such treaties 
shall be promptly ratified by the Senate of the United States. 

To the end that such public opinion in favor of peace and arbitra- 
tion may be attained, this Conference recommends that public meet- 
ings be held for this purpose in the larger and smaller centres of 
population; and it especially urges that the blessings of peace, rather 
than the glories of war, be emphasized in our common and higher 
schools, and it particularly requests that teachers of religion shall in 
their ministrations, and especially at the Christmas season, urge upon 
their people the obligation to use all influence in their power to bring 
to the earth the rule of that spirit of peace and charity which sees in 
every race or nation brothers for whose welfare this nation has a duty 
as well as for its B 
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